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LIKE BEMHLEHEM. 


BY LOUISE F. MURPHY. 


SHUARDING their flocks, that hallowed night 
of old, : | : 
The Shepherds saw Judea like -a gem 
Flashing her lights o’er humble Bethlehem. 
Unto those simple watchers of the fold 
Came echoes of the feasting: did they hold 
Vain longings.in their hearts? Did they condemn, 
But human-like, what God had planned for them 
Aspiring to the power, and the gold? 
But lo! unto their watching eyes was given © 
The glory of earth’s one sweet night of heaven! 
So we, repining oft, for things afar, 
’ The worldly things, that vain and empty are, 
Forget the little city of our heart 
Where lies our heaven, glorious, and .apart. 
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SIR HENRY IRVING'S DANTE. 


SIR HENRY IRVING’S DANTE. 


BY J. J. WALSH, M.D., Ph.D. 


Saat EW YORK has recently been entertained by an- 
5 #3 other visit from the distinguished English actor, 
Sir Henry Irving. Most of his New York season 
was taken up with the presentation of ‘‘ Dante,” 
a drama written especially for him by the well- 
known French playwright, M..Victorien Sardou, in collabora- 
tion with M. E. Moreau, a name unfamiliar as yet to English- 
speaking playgoers. There is no doubt that Mr. Irving is 
physically an almost ideal impersonation of the great Floren- 
tine poet. Probably very few men since Dante’s time have 
been so well adapted to body forth satisfactorily to the mind’s 
eye his human personality as he actually moved among his 
contemporaries. It is evidently this that has tempted Sir 
Henry into an almost unpardonable error at the height of his 
great career. For, beyond Mr. Irving’s satisfying counterfeit 
presentment of the great poet, not only is there nothing to 
say in favor of the play, but there is very much to be said 
against it. The story, as told upon the stage, is an absolute 
satire upon the life of one of the greatest men that ever lived. 
That it is so beautifully staged and so artistically presented 
only adds to the almost unspeakable wrong that is done to the 
name of a man among men, one of the exceptional characters 
of the race. 

When the play was first produced in England last spring it 
evoked in the columns of the London Tablet a deserved pro- 
test from Mr. D. Moncrieff O’Connor, who condemned severely 
the unwarranted representation of Dante, as forgetful of all his 
own high thoughts—poetical, religious, and political—in his 
solicitous anxiety for the fate of an unworthy woman and his 
illegitimate child. Mr. O’Connor said, with commendable 
directness: 

“The outrage which M. Sardou has perpetrated in the play 
now being performed at Drury Lane on one of the most hal- 
lowed names in literary history, the dishonor he has attempted 
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to attach to that memory, are painfully emphasized by the 
genius and splendor with which that outrage has been pre- 
sented. That English public opinion should allow, without 
emphatic protest, the character of Dante to be traduced by 
the calumny of a vulgar intrigue, must deeply wound all capa- 
ble of being touched by what is most ennobling and elevating 
in man. But that English scholarship, so rich in consecrations 
to Dante, so loyal in sympathy, so profound in appreciation, 
should have been unmoved by this pitiable insult is as deplora- 
ble as it is incomprehensible. It is too ample a tribute to the 
genius of Sir Henry Irving. 

“Is it to be permitted that what is highest and most com- 
manding in letters should be maligned and belittled ‘to make 
a Roman holiday’? Is it to be permitted that one on whom 
for centuries has been concentrated the study of brilliant 
thought is to be falsified and wronged ‘to tickle the ears of 
the groundlings’?”’ 

The indignity that is thus heaped upon Dante in the play 
is all the more to be deplored as Dante’s personal character 
has always been considered of the loftiest. ‘‘ Dante,” said 
Carlyle, ‘speaks to the noble, to the pure and great, in all 
times and ages. He burns as a pure star fixed there in the 
firmament, out of which the great and the high of all ages 
kindle themselves. He is the possession of all the chosen of 
the world for uncounted time.” In a previous passage of his 
lecture on The Hero as Poet, Carlyle had said: ‘True souls 
in all generations of the world who look on this Dante wil] 
find a brotherhood in him; the deep sincerity of his thoughts, 
his woes, and hopes, will speak always to their sincerity; they 
will feel that this Dante, too, was a brother.” If there is any- 
thing that the play of MM. Sardou and Moreau attempts to 
accomplish it is to smirch the essential purity of Dante’s 
character, and to impugn his sincerity as a man. 

It is a question how far. a dramatist is bound to respect 
the truth of historical details as they are known, and how far 
he is constrained to fidelity in the representation of the charac- 
ters of historical personages whom he selects to put on the 
stage. When the personages selected, however, are of the 
importance of Dante, and are so closely bound up with the 
life of the age in which they lived as to make any .misrepre- 
sentation of them a serious falsification of the history of th 
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times, then it would seem that the dramatist must forego an 
appeal to historical interest and deliberately choose imaginary 
characters if he wants to produce certain effects, or else must 
not depart so far from the known facts as to’ make his work a 
satire on the theme he has selected without in some way giv- 
ing his audience a hint as to the truth in the matter. 

It is well known that Mr. Irving, realizing the eminent 
suitability of his personal appearance for the satisfactory pre- 
sentation of Dante on the stage, has long had in mind the 
desire to add this to his roll of characters before the close of 
his career. There is a stage tradition in London that some 
years ago he asked Mr. Tennyson, the late Poet Laureate, to 
write for him a drama the principal character of which should 
. be the great Florentine poet. Tennyson appreciated very fully 
the nature of the task thus asked of him, and is said to have 
replied, after giving the subject serious thought, that it would 
require the genius of another Dante properly to present the 
character of the great Italian in dramatic form; that in Eng- 
lish a Shakspere might have attempted it with some hope of 
success, but that no lesser dramatist could possibly succeed 
even in a minor degree. 

Mr. Irving found in the French playwright, M. Sardou, a 
more complacent employee than the late Laureate. Even 
Sardou, however, seems to have realized eventually his inca- 
pacity for the difficult task and preferred to share his respon- 
sibility with another. Hence the appearance of a second name, 
that of M. Moreau, on the playbills as co-author of the present 
dramatic version of Dante. We doubt if this name has been 
heard outside of France before in relation to dramatic writing. 

It seems curious at first that M. Sardou should admit as a 
collaborator in so important a work, a comparatively unknown 
playwright. It might have been thought that a play with 
Dante for its subject represented the opportunity of a lifetime 
for M. Sardou, and with the chance to have his work staged 
by so distinguished an actor as Sir Henry Irving, would have 
proved a source of inspiration sure to result in a really great 
dramatic work. ; 

If there is anything that the play of Dante as presented is 
not, it is certainly not a great drama. It is not only false to 
history and to personal characterization of the individuals 
represented, but it is dramatically crude and ineffective, and its 
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situations savor more of a Drury Lane melodrama than of even 
an ordinarily successful modern play. 

This is so true that many of the foreign critics, especially 
the Germans, have refused to recognize in “ Dante” the 
experienced stage-craftsmanship of M. Sardou, and have insisted 
on attributing the play entirely to his collaborator, the undis- 
tinguished M. Moreau. This is undoubtedly the only possible 
explanation for'the inexpert dramatic farrago which has been 
inflicted on the English and American theatre-going public. 
Surely M. Sardou would never have permitted the drama as it 
is to go before an intelligent French audience, and would never 
have consented to the use of his name as one of its authors, 
had the critical judgment of it to come first from his French 
compatriots. The play has been very well characterized as 
‘“made in France, but for export only,” and every one knows 
in what class goods of this kind must be placed. 

There is a little book published in connection with the 
Irving engagement, and sold in the theatre, in order to give a 
better idea of the play and the characters introduced. Without 
doubt it is one of the most naive publications that the literary 
public has had a chance to read in a good while. As this book 
of the play is official, it is supposed to show what are the grounds 
on which the dramatists selected certain features of Dante’s 
life as furnishing a basis for the stage story that they have 
told. Messieurs Sardou and Moreau even provided the writer 
of the little volume with an interview in order to explain their 
position on many matters. There is no doubt that there was 
need for the explanation. 

Here is a passage from it: “There is more,” said M. 
Sardou, ‘“‘of the soul than of the body of Dante in our drama. 
We have personified in him a lover of liberty, a fierce hater of 
persecution, of oppression, and of clerical domination. : 
Our Dante is not the historical Dante; it is the moral Dante. 

. We have taken him in his full grandeur as a symbol 
of liberty. It was this conception of the hero that we offered 
to Henry Irving. . . .° Politics pass away, accessories fade ; 
what moves us is the dominant idea of the poet, his attitude 
of revolt against the injustice of men. In him, through the 
mist of the Middle Ages, we see a modern light shining.” 

It is refreshing to find that even the French playwrights do 
not consider their Dante the historical Dante. It is rather 
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startling, however, for those who have seen the: play, to be 
told that it is the moral Dante that is presented; had they 
said the immoral Dante they would have been much nearer 
the truth. 

Here is another naive passage from the book: ‘‘ The central 
episode of the drama is the love of Dante for Pia de’ Tolomei. 
We know, by the confession of Dante himself in various parts 
of his works, that a year after the death of Beatrice he fell in 
love with a donna gentile (gentle lady), who had shown him 
great sympathy at the time of his bereavement. We know, 
too, by the poet’s confession, and by the admission of all his 
biographers, that this second love was not a mere boy’s freak, 
but a real and ardent love, which later on he was somewhat 
ashamed of. 

“Who this ‘gentle lady’—a friend of Beatrice who in 
Purgatory reproaches Dante for his infidelity—may have been, 
it is difficult to state, though some believe she was Gemma 
Donati, who afterwards became Dante’s wife.” 

After thus confessing that the donna gentile of Dante may 
very well have been his future wife, it must be considered, we 
suppose, as typical of the French dramatists that they should 
prefer to assume, contrary to all authority in the matter, that 
he referred to another woman, and should then build up their 
play on this assumption. No French play, of course, is success- 
ful unless there is “the other woman in the case,” and in 
recent years the moulds of French dramatic form have so 
uniformly been constructed after this model, that it would be 
useless to expect a drama cast on any other lines. This may 
be an excuse for the French playwrights, though it can scarcely 
be considered as quite sufficient justification for Mr. Irving’s 
presentation of the play thus constructed to the English- 
speaking public. 

This donna gentile has been a stumbling-block to many 
critics, but no authority on the details of Dante’s life accepts 
the interpretation of the passage, which for dramatic purpose 
has been assumed to be the true ‘one by MM. Sardou and 
Moreau. Scartazzini, whose hand-book to Dante is one of the 
most authoritative of modern publications on the great poet 
(Davidson’s translation, p. 55), says: ‘‘ The ‘gentle lady’ with 
whom Dante fell in love after the death of Beatrice is a real 
crux to interpreter and biographers, a crux all the more diffi- 
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cult because all the ancient writers observe an absolute silence 
with respect to this event in Dante’s life, and because the two 
accounts given by the poet in ‘The New Life,’ chapters xxxvi.- 
xxxix., and in ‘The Love Feast,’ I. i.-ii. 2, are not quite in 
harmony with each other.” 

After showing that the two accounts are really not dis- 
crepant, Scartazzini says: ‘‘Even Dante’s second love was very 
innocent, being confined to looks of piteous love on one side 
and on the other to feelings of nascent sweet affection, at first 
cultivated, then battled with and finally conquered. All the 
more singular must seem the hardships and reproaches which 
the poet makes to himself, and his fervent and most bitter 
repentance. This only proves how fine and delicate were 
Dante’s views regarding sexual love.” 

As a matter of fact, there is very serious doubt whether 
Dante really referred to love for a living woman or not, and it 
is a question in the mind of many commentators whether his 
words must not be taken as referring to the study of philosophy, 
which he took up for many months after Beatrice’s death as a 
source of consolation, and, allowing himself to be carried farther 
in his philosophical speculations than he intended or considered 
to be good for him, expressed his remorse for his apparent 
neglect of his loved one. 

Thomas Davidson, who translates Scartazzini’s hand-book, 
accepts this explanation as the true one, and says that the 
critics have all been ingeniously striving to loose a knot which 
in reality does not exist. According to Davidson, the reason 
why all ancient writers observe absolute silence respecting 
Dante’s second love is because there never was any such thing. 
If words mean anything, then Dante tells us this in the clear- 
est possible way. He says: “I declare and affirm that the 
lady of whom I became enamoured was the most beautiful and 
virtuous daughter of the Emperor of the universe, to whom 
Pythagoras gave the name of Philosophy” (‘‘The Feast,” ii. 
16). Davidson adds: ‘‘ How Dante came to look upon philoso- 
phy as a piteous lady after reading Boethius on The Consolations 
of Philosophy, is clear enough. He himself says: ‘I, who was 
seeking to console myself, found not only a remedy for my 
tears but words of authors, of sciences and of books, and consider- 
ing these I judge fairly that philosophy, the lady of these 
authors, of these sciences, and of these books, was a supreme being, 
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and I imagined her made of a gentle lady, and I could not 
imagine her in any attitude save a piteous one: wherefore so 
eagerly did my sense of truth admire it that I could hardly 
turn it away from her.’” 

The principal critics who would connect the donna gentile 
of Dante with a real woman are agreed that the only one who 
can be accepted for the part is Gemma Donati, the circum- 
stances of whose life fulfil most of the conditions required for 
the explanation of Dante’s reference. With regard to this 
subject Scartazzini explains very fully, yet briefly enough to be 
quoted : 

“Balbo and others after him have supposed that Gemma 
Donati, subsequently the poet’s wife, was the same as the 
piteous consoler of ‘The New Life.’ This hypothesis is not 
discountenanced by the story in ‘The New Life’; for, if mar- 
rying was no longer, in Dante’s eyes, an infidelity to Beatrice, 
nothing forbade him to marry the fair consoler, albeit at an 
earlier period he had condemned his nascent love for her. 
The hypothesis is farther strengthened by the fact that the 
houses of the Alighieri and those of the Donati stood back to 
back, and that the story in ‘The New Life’ compels us to 
admit that the house occupied by the fair consoler was in 
close proximity to that tnhabited by the poet. At the same 
time it is strange to think that Dante should have made his 
own wife the symbol of Philosophy, a thing altogether con- 
trary to the custom of the time. But, still, it is not impossi- 
ble that in this, as in so much else, Dante departed from the 
usage of his age, and raised a literary monument to his own 
wife. The fact that he conceals the name of the ‘ gentle lady,’ 
while he reveals that of Beatrice, tells rather for than against 
the hypothesis.” 

Mr. Moncrieff O’Connor, in his letter to the Zad/et, portions 
of which have been already quoted, says: ‘‘It were useless to 
follow the farrago of absurdities, as to-history, with which this 
travesty abounds, but we may remark, as evidence of the 
execrable taste with which the thing has been done, that, not 
content with inflicting Dante with a mistress, M. Sardou must 
needs give her the name of an honorable lady, between whom 
and Dante no breath of suspicion existed, and who in real life 
was dead years before the action of this piece begins.’”’ She 
is the lady who in the fifth canto of the Purgatorio, under 
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the name of La Pia, asks Dante to pray for her when he shall 
return to earth after his long journey. 

Beyond the meagre facts stated in the text, that she was a 
widow who had remarried, there is nothing but conjecture. 
Tradition says she was murdered by her second husband. The 
Irving book of the play says: 

“This gentle vision of a lady, invested with such melan- 
choly pathos, in the few lines of Dante,—this gracious, mysteri- 
ous figure tempted the imagination of artists in every age; 
painters have wrought pictures of her, novelists have written 
romances, and an Italian musician has composed an opera on 
the subject. Sardou and Moreau have now made her the 
heroine of their drama. But, in the dearth of facts, all have 
necessarily used their imaginations in weaving her story.” 

For the first time in history, however, the French drama- 
tists have dared to breathe a word of scandal against this fair 
sufferer, who in Purgatory is atoning for minor offences, not 
grave sins, of which in her regard there is indeed no hint any- 
where else than here. 


Perhaps the greatest insult in the play to the genius of 
Dante and the spirit of his life and times—if possible, more 
unpardonable even than the fact that Beatrice and La Pia 
almost jostle one another more than once on the stage— 
Beatrice, the Celestial, Pia, the Guilty LLove—is the reason 
given for Dante’s journey through hell. 

He is supposed to be told that he will never learn anything 
of the illegitimate daughter whom he is seeking unless he 
makes: the journey to hell. Like Ulysses, then, going through 
Hades in quest of information, Dante’s trip through the nether 
world is undertaken and carried out entirely for this purpose. 
Of course it is supremely belittling to the lofty purpose of 
the “Divine Comedy,” and utterly subversive of the influen- 
tial position the poem has held as the sublime, poetic exposi- 
tion of moral advancement through the conquering of evil; 
but even this ludicrous satire of the facts of the case does not 
give the French playwrights pause. It was necessary that 
their drama to be effective should cogtain scenes from the 
Inferno. With French adhesion to dramatic rules, these must 
be introduced in organic unity with the plot of the play; hence 
if the true purpose of a great literary treasure must be per-, 
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verted, it is only another necessary sacrifice to successful melo- 
drama; and who shall say them nay? 

There is another phase of the drama of “ Dante,” as pre- 
sented by Mr. Irving, which we cannot but deprecate, espe- 
cially here in America, since there are features of the play 
that will undoubtedly appeal to old-time prejudices against the 
Catholic Church, and will appear to many people as a con- 
firmation of historic traditions with regard to the Church and » 
the Prereformation period, that have long since been blotted 
from the pages of actual history. 

All during the play Dante is made to appear as constantly 
in opposition to the church authorities, and any one who 
did not know the actual details of his life could not possibly 
help but conclude that his life had been mainly devoted to 
active recalcitrancy to the teachings and authority of that 
body. 

Time was when such a misrepresentation appeared justified 
because of false traditions with regard to the position occupied 
by Dante in the life and thought of his times. In recent 
years, however, it has come to be recognized that far from 
being a heretic, Dante was a most faithful son of the Catholic 
Church, and that his works breathe her spirit and her teach- 
ings better than those of any other great writer. A modern 
Roman theologian is even bold enough to say that were all 
the libraries in the world destroyed and the Holy Scriptures 
with them, the whole Catholic system of doctrine and morals 
might be reconstructed from the ‘‘Divine Comedy.” A num- 
ber of popes, among them Paul IM., Pius IV., Clement XII, 
and Pius VII., have accepted the dedication of editions of the 
“Divine Comedy.” Nearly half a century ago Pius IX. sent 
a wreath to be placed upon Dante’s tomb at Ravenna. The 
late Holy Father, Pope Leo XIII, was not only a great 
admirer of Dante, but took special pains to proclaim on many 
occasions his favoritism towards this greatest of Italian poets. 
He occupied a place in the heart of that great pontiff close 
to that of St. Thomas Aquinas, of whose philosophy and 
theology Dante’s immortal poem has well been called the sub- 
lime poetic expression, For those who know how great was 
Leo XIII.’s reverence for St. Thomas this will serve as 
dence enough of his feeling towards Dante. 

In beginning his Second Series of Studies in Dante, 
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Edward Moore, D.D., principal of St. Edmund Hall, Oxford, 
and lecturer on Dante at the Taylor Institution, said with 
regard to Dante as a religious teacher, especially in relation 
to Catholic doctrine: 

“The object of this essay is, mainly, twofold. First, to 
point out the extraordinary variety of men and minds that 
nowadays recognize in Dante a religious or moral teacher, and 
to contrast this phenomenon with the equally extraordinary 
incapacity to appreciate him prevalent in the last century, and 
even later. Secondly (and chiefly), to vindicate his theological 
position as a sincere and orthodox Catholic. This is a sub- 
ject on which the most erroneous views have prevailed, owing 
to the omission to note the vital distinction between denounc- 
ing abuses in discipline or practice, and impugning error of 
doctrine.” 

He adds further: ‘Probably no pre-eminently great writer 
has ever been the subject of such utterly diverse judgments as 
Dante, and this from the literary and artistic, no less than 
from the theological side.” 

The whole spirit of the play breathes the old tradition that 
made Dante one of the so-called Prereformation reformers. 
With regard to this false notion, the late Mr. John M. Mooney, 
in writing his preface to the English translation of Ozanam’s 
Dante and Catholic Philosophy, published by the Cathedral 
Library Association, New York, 1897, some seven years ago, 
said : 

“The Protestant tradition that the most illustrious of 
Catholic poets was a foe to the Papacy is still alive, and 
though many non-Catholics are led to study the trilogy 
because of Dante’s glorious imagination; strange philosophical 
and theological science; forcible, compact, unique style; pas- 
sionate expression of sentiment and of creed; there are few 
who are not prejudiced in his favor, especially, and one might 
say invincibly, because, more or less justly, he attacked eccle- 
siastics of the Roman Catholic Church, and, more or less con- 
siderately, censured evils that afflicted the church in his day. 
Only a Catholic can duly estimate the value of Dante’s cen- 
sures, which, however violent, impugn in nowise the doctrine 
or the divine organization of the church; as only a Catholic 
can, with full intelligence and perfect sympathy, comprehend 
the philosophical views and theological tenets of the medita- 
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tive religious poet, who towers above all others in solitary 
grandeur.” 

Those who may still have any lingering doubts with regard 
to the possible heretical tendencies of Dante will do well to 
read Father Henry Sebastian: Bowden's editorial preface to the 
Commentary of the distinguished German critic, Franz Het- 
tinger, on Dante’s “ Divina Commedia,” its scope and value, as 
translated for English readers. Father Bowden points out that 
while Dante’s teaching as regards the Empire was radically 
unsound, and that consequently his book, De Monarchia, was 
placed on the Index as dangerous, this by no means implies a 
censure of the man himself. Dante’s political teaching, if car- 
ried out to its fullest extent, would have proved subversive of 
the then existing political conditions in Italy, and so, for the 
sake of civil order, had to be condemned. 

On the other hand, it is an indication of the tolerance of 
the church that, notwithstanding the fact of Dante’s very free 
condemnation of several popes, whose lives by no means justi- 
fied the poet’s bitterness and whose sentences are due not to 
poetic justice but political prejudice, no condemnation of the 
‘Divina Commedia” was ever issued. Father Bowden calls 
attention to the Index of Prohibited Works published by act of 
Parliament in England with reference to books which, because 
they reflected on the character of the reigning sovereign, or on 
their conduct with regard to religion, it was made high treason 
to possess. This index has been in existence since the ‘Refor- 
mition. The Roman Curia might well have acted in the same 
way in the supposedly intolerant fourteenth century with regard 
to Dante’s “ Divina Commedia” without being liable to any 
more criticism than the English government, but as a matter 
of fact the popes always thought too much of Dante’s great 
poem thus to condemn it. Father Bowden concludes: ‘ The 
Holy See’s treatment of the poet is that of a wise and gener- 
ous parent who will not allow the strong passions in the erring 
child to influence her recognition and approval of his truer and 
better nature, and thus as the ‘ Divina Commedia,’ notwith- 
standing serious blots, remains substantially a magnificent expo- 
sition of the Catholic Faith, it has been studied and extolled 
by theologians and poets.” 

The highest ecclesiastical authority in England put himself 
on record in no unmistakable terms as regards Dante’s attitude 
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towards the Catholic Church in a letter to Father Bowden 
commending him for this translation of Hettinger’s Commen- 
tary. Catholics who may still be timorous in their judgment 
or in the expression of their opinions with regard to the sup- 
posed heretical tendencies of Dante may well accept the late 
Cardinal Manning’s official approval as competent authority in 
this matter. Few happier tributes have ever been penned to 
the genius of Dante, as well as to his essential Catholicity, 
than this brief letter of the late Cardinal-Archbishop of West- 
minster : 

“You have conferred a true benefit upon us by publishing 
Dr. Hettinger’s work on Dante. It will be not only a signal 
help to readers of the ‘Divina Commedia,’ but it will, I hope, 
awaken Catholics to a sense of the not inculpable neglect of 
the greatest of poets, who by every title of genius, and by 
the intensity of his whole heart.and soul, is the master-poet of 
the Catholic Faith. Excepting Ozanam’s beautiful Dante et la 
Philosophie Chrétienne—for I can hardly refer to Rosetti’s edi- 
tion—I know of no Catholic who has in our time made a trans- 
lation or a comment on Dante. It has fallen to non-Catholic 
hands to honor his name. Perhaps it may be because of cer- 
tain burning words against the human and secular scandals in 
the medieval world. Bellarmine has long ago cleared away 
those aspersions from the Catholic loyalty of Dante. 

“There are three books which always seem to me to form 
a triad of Dogma, of Poetry, and of Devotion,—the Summa of 
St. Thomas, the ‘Divina Commedia,’ and the ‘Paradisus 
Anime.’ All three contain the same outline of Faith. St. 
Thomas traces it on the intellect, Dante upon the imagination, 
and the ‘ Paradisus Anime’ upon the heart. The poem unites 
the book of Dogma and the book of Devotion, and is in itself 
both Dogma and Devotion clothed in conceptions of intensity 
and of beauty which have never been surpassed or equalled. 
No uninspired hand has ever written thoughts so high in words 
so burning and so resplendent as the last stanzas of the 
‘Divina Commedia.’ It was said of St. Thomas, ‘Post Sammam 
Thome nihil restat nisi lumen gloriz,’—After the Summa of 
Thomas nothing remains except the light of glory. It may be 
said of Dante, Post Dantis paradisum nihil restat nisi visio 
Dei,—After the Paradiso of Dante nothing remains except the 
vision of God.” 
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All this is, of course, very far from the picture of Dante 
as a rebel against the church and a Prereformation reformer, 
which Sir Henry Irving’s Dante will surely lead those ignorant 
of the truth in the matter to assume as the only true expression 
of Dante’s position in religious matters. The traditions that 
used to support any such false notions have long been discredited, 
but, like many other lies of history, they still crop up, ever 
requiring new refutation. Perhaps the present exaggeratedly 
erroneous version of Dante’s politico-religious career and his 
relations to the church, with the utter misrepresentation of his 
real principles which it involves, may really prove of service to 
the cause of truth, in the midst of the present renewed interest 
in Dante, by calling public attention forcibly to the recent 
literature with regard to this subject, and so bring about a 
diffusion of proper information in these regards. 

In the meantime we think that the literary and dramatic 
world cannot but regret the fact that so great an actor as Sir 
Henry Irving should risk a serious blot on his career by 
presenting a play so false to the truth of history. Sir Henry 
cannot plead, as so many other actors might, his lack of respon- 
sibility in the matter, and it is evident that his desire to be at 
least the physical ideal of Dante for this generation, has led 
him into what is a serious error. of judgment, if not an unpar- 
donable fault of taste and an unworthy display of the lack of 
true dramatic instinct. 





IN THE WHITE MOUNTAINS. 


IN THE WHITE 
MOUNTAINS. 


BLow, mountain winds, your bugles blow, 
And wake the forest with your glee; 
Flow, mountain floods, in thunder flow 
And roar, and roll triumphantly : 
I love your music wild and strong 
Better than any puling song! 


Blow, breeze of morning, o’er the hills, 
And breathe of balsam, fir, and pine: 
Rush down into the dales, O rills! 
Through belts of shadow, bands of shine ; 
And lift your voices grand and free 
In Nature’s mighty symphony! 


Sing out, sing strong your thunder-song, 
And shake the mountains with your mirth: 
Shout out, and let the rocks prolong 
The grandest music heard on earth, 
The deep, majestic organ-voice 
That makes my gloomy soul rejoice! 


Lift up your heads, O granite hills! 
Where Freedom made her dwelling-place. 
There, to the music of your rills, 
She nursed a bold and hardy race: 
Their swaddling clothes the thunder-cloud, 
Their lullaby the tempest loud. 


Ten thousand years of sun and storm 
Have swept o’er ye with scarce a trace 
To mark or mar your stately form, 
Or seam with scars your rugged face ; 
Pillars of time, sublime ye stand, 
Stone-records carved by Nature’s hand! 


. 





IN THE WHITE MOUNTAINS. 


Blow, winds of morning, loudly blow, 
And tell to me what here befell 

Ages and ages long ago, 
When earth, upheaved by fires of hell, 
Her tons of granite hurled in air 
And reared those mighty altars there ! 


What awful warfare waged-on earth 
When fire and flood and storm combined 
To rive and twist with demon-mirth, 
And build those marvels of mankind ! 
What fearful hurricane of wrath 
Scattered those boulders in his path? 


Truly this ground is hallowed ground, 
The battle-field of Titans vast: 

The wreck of worlds is scattered round, 
And ruin o’er the country cast: 
Here in this wild and grand purlieu 
Earth met a fearful Waterloo. 


Blow, mountain winds, your bugles blow! 
There’s battle music in your blast: 
Flow, mountain floods, in thunder flow 
Over the rough rock hurrying fast! 
I love your music loud and strong, 
Sonorous as a battle-song ! 


Better a life a:nong these hills, 
These woods of hemlock, spruce, and pine, 
Than life among the Southern rills, 
Where through the palms the sunbeams shine: 
The South is sweet; but give to me 
The North with all its energy ! 


JULIAN JOHNSTONE. 
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BY REV. HENRY A. BRANN, D.D. 











w&T is just ninety years since Napoleon the Great, 
after imprisoning the Pope, was scourged by 
divine vengeance in the disastrous retreat from 
Moscow, and crushed in the battle of Leipsig in 
1813. It was on April 13 of that year that 
Frederic Ozanam, the second of fourteen children, was born, 
at Milan. He was the son of a voluntary French exile who 
had been a soldier, a professor of French, and finally had be- 
come a physician.. The Ozanam family, although for centuries 
settled in France, near Lyons, were of Hebrew origin—of that 
wonderful race which has given to the world the greatest 
poets, the greatest lawgivers, and the most illustrious charac- 
ters in history. It was at Lyons that young Frederic began 
his studies. He showed ability, and wrote philosophical essays 
and good verses even in his early years. But unfortunately, 
like too many young Frenchmen of that,,time and since, influ- . 
enced by infidel traditions and by the infidel teachings of many 
of the professors in the state schools and colleges, he lost his 
faith, so that like the contemporary philosopher, Jouffroy, he 
seemed at one time, as he tells us, to doubt ‘‘even his own 
existence.” But at this crisis in his life Providence sent him a 
counsellor and friend in the Abbé Noirot, an adept in guiding 
young men through the tangled wood of passion and incredul- 
ity to the open glades of virtue and religion. Frederic was 
the youngest of the able abbé’s one hundred and thirty pupils, 
but soon shone at the head of them all; “an elect soul,” as 
the venerable priest, who lived long after his favorite pupil’s 
death, loved to call him. ) 

In France, once the model Catholic nation, a despotic and 
immoral dynasty, a selfish and infidel aristocracy, and a clergy 
corrupted by secular intrusion into the sanctuary and by 
simoniacal practices, had dragged throne and altar into the 
mire. False systems in religion and in politics were every- 


where rampant. In 1830 particularly the St.-Simonians became 
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a very numerous and noisy sect of social reformers. The 
policy and the teaching of the founder of this sect were to 
build a religion of the future on the ruins of Christianity. His 
disciples, Enfantin and Bazard, developed his socialistic theories 
and won over to their ideas many talented Frenchmen. 

Ozanam, then only seventeen years old, entered the lists 
against them, and in 1831 composed a refutation of their theories 
in a treatise which won the admiration and the praise of Lamar- 
tine. The condition of society at that time in France was 
deplorable, owing to-the frequent revolutions which destroyed 
public order and filled the country with dreamers and sophists 
who, having rejected the safe, logical, and divine teachings of 
Christ, were tossed about by every wind of doctrine. Atheism 
reigned supreme in schools and colleges. Materialism swayed 
the masses, and Utopias in politics and religion were nightly 
dreamed and daily preached by the visionaries who undertook 
to lead the people. In the law school of Paris, when Ozanam 
entered it in 1831, he found only three Christians among his 
fellow-students. The rest were rationalists, atheists, or St.- 
Simonians. 

Ozanam tells us that he was the only one in his boarding- 
house who kept the law of abstinence on Friday. But he 
soon found a more congenial place of residence in the home of 
the celebrated mathematician, André Marie Ampére, a good 
Catholic, who afterwards became Frederic’s father-in-law and 
faithful friend. Ampére was one of the few able men of his 
day who in France agreed with the saying of the philosopher, 
Jouffroy, who, after years of scepticism, publicly confessed 
before his death “that all the systems put together are not 
worth one page of the catechism.” 

Frederic, surrounded on all sides by enemies of his faith, 
bravely defended its doctrinal and its moral principles from 
constant attack. But he felt that words were not the most 
efficacious weapons to use in defence of truth. Deeds are better. 

The St.-Simonians pointed particularly to the condition 
of the laboring classes and of the very poor, and taunted the 
Catholics with indifference to their welfare. The Revolution of 
1789, the despotism of Napoleon, and the Voltairianism of the 
Bourbon restoration had effaced from men’s minds the memory 
of the beneficent monasteries and of the countless charities of 
the church in the ages of. faith, when her wealth was shared 
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with the sick and the needy. ‘‘Show us your good works 
done for the poor!” cried the new quack doctors of poverty. 
Under the stimulus of this taunt the young law student, Oza- 
nam, and two friends, Lallier and La Mache, determined to 
organize a society under the patronage of St. Vincent de Paul, 
to visit and assist the poor. They were aided by Mr. Bailly, 
the very worthy proprietor of a small newspaper, the Cavholic 
Tribune, which became their organ. “Most of you,” said 
Bailly to Ozanam and a group of his young friends, ‘‘are 
studying to be lawyers, some to be doctors; go help the 
poor, each in your special line; let your studies be of use to 
others as well as to yourselves; it is a good and easy way 
of commencing your apostolate as Christians in the world.” 
But they had little experience until they made the acquaint- 
ance of good Sister Rosalie, a name held in benediction to 
this day even among the infidels of France for her devotion 
to the poor. She supplied work enough for these young gen- 
tlemen determined to be Christians in act as well as in word. 
It was at the very beginning of this apostolate to relieve the 
poor that Ozanam wrote to a friend the letter in which he 
used a phrase that characterized his whole life: ‘For some 
time past—above all, since I have seen some very young mean 
laid low by death—life has worn a different aspect to me. 
Although I gave up the practice of my religion, the idea of 
the other world had not sunk deeply enough into my heart, 
and I only began now to realize that I had not hitherto been 
mindful enough of two companions who are always walking by 
our side, even when we do not notice them—God and death.” 
The motive of Ozanam and his companions in founding the 
St. Vincent de Paul Society was derived from Christian faith 
and from Christian charity. There was nothing of mere 
humanitarianism or of mere natural philanthropy in their work. 
It was prompted by higher considerations and by nobler ideals. 
They loved the poor because they loved Jesus Christ. 
“Charity,” wrote Ozanam, “should never look back but always 
forward, for the number of her past benefits is always very small, 
while the present and future wants that she has to relieve are 
infinite. Look at the philanthropical societies with their meet- 
ings, reports, summings-up, bills and accounts; before they 
are a year old they have volumes of minutes. Philanthropy is 
a vain woman who likes to deck herself out in her good works 


. 
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and admire herself in a glass; whereas charity is a mother 
whose eyes rest lovingly on the child at her breast, who has 
no thought of self, but forgets her beauty in her love.” There 
was no flattering of the poor, no stimulating of their natural 
envy and of their hostility to the rich, no weakening of the 
sespect for the rights of property, in the beneficent work of 
the St. Vincent de Paul societies which soon began to spread 
from Paris all over the world. 

Ozanam was a sound philosopher and a safe theologian as 
well as a good Christian, and consequently he was not misled 
by socialistic theories in his work. He knew that the. real 
solution of the problem of poverty and of the questions disputed 
between capital and labor is found only in the gospel of Christ. 
In his study of Dante and of Dante’s master in theology, Thomas 
Aquinas, the founder of the St. Vincent de Paul Society learned 
the essence, the qualities, and the effects of the virtues of justice 
and of charity. From Thomas Aquinas, speaking for all the 
great philosophers, theologians, and statesmen of the world, he 
had learned that the right to private property, founded in the 
natural law, sanctioned by the universal custom and law of 
nations and by the canon law of the church, should be sacred- 
ly respected; that respect for this right stimulates private 
activity and public industry; preserves public order; for, this 
right being intact, each man knows his place and his limita- 
tions. This right promotes public peace by guaranteeing each 
eae in the possession of what he has lawfully acquired. De- 
fending this right stands justice with a drawn sword, preserv- 
inz property from the thief and the unjust aggressor, whether 
he use the name of the state or his own in the attempt to 
despoil and to plunder. But all rights are limited. The right 
of property is not absolute. It is limited by God, by death, 
and by the necessities of our fellow-men. The only absolute 
owner in the universe is God, for he alone is the Creator, 
“The earth is the Lord’s and the fulness ‘thereof’; and the 
Lord gives to every individual of the human species the right 
to live, and imposes on all men the obligation of helping their 
neighbor in distress or affliction. 

The great law of charity, as laid down by Christ, is as 
universal as justice, and qualifies all human rights. While owning 
property, to use it for the benefit of others, to let others share 
it, to give to the poor wnat is not necessary for ourselves, and 
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if we wish to be perfect to ‘‘ go sell all we have and give to 
the poor,” is the teaching of sane reason and the counsel of 
Christ. In him the rich find the Divine Model of disinterested- 
ness, generosity, and unselfishness. In His Name, St. Paul tells 


. Timothy, “‘ Charge the rich of this world not to be high-minded 


nor to hope in uncertain riches, but in the living God, who giveth 
us abundantly all things to enjoy. To do good, to be rich in 
good works, to distribute readily, to communicate” (I. Tim. vi. 
17). Christ's love of poverty is the model for rich and for poor; 
a love so great that, as Dante says, he preferred poverty to his 
mother, for he left her at the foot of the cross, while he carried 
poverty up to the cross with him. 

The growth of the Conferences of St. Vincent de Paul was 
rapid. In 1833 there were only nine of them; in 1845 they 
had increased to nine thousand, six of which were in London. 
Ozanam intensely realized the importance of their work. The 
social question of class distinctions and of poverty for him 
was the great question. “It isa social question,” he wrote in 
1848; ‘‘do away with misery, Christianize the people, and you 
will make an end of revolutions.” “It is the struggle of those 
who have nothing with those who have too much.” “If it be 
the struggle of those who have nothing with those who have 
too much, if it be the violent shock of opulence and poverty 
which is making the ground tremble under our feet, our duty, 
as Christians, is to throw ourselves between these irreconcila- 
ble enemies, and to induce one side to give, in order to fulfil 
the law, and the other to receive as a benefit; to make one 
side cease to exact and the other cease to refuse; to render 
equality as general as it is possible amongst men.” He never 
ceased during his life to occupy himself specially with the 
founding and organizing of new Conferences of St. Vincent de 
Paul. ; 
Still, the foundation of these conferences for the spiritual 
and temporal relief of the poor was only an incident in the 
life of Ozanam. His chief claim to honor and fame is in his 
great literary talent, his numerous historical works, .and his 
fidelity, from first to last, in an age and circle of infidelity, to 
the doctrines and practices of the Catholic Church. 

He became a professor in the University of the Sorbonne 
in 1840, when he was only twenty-seven years old, and he 
had for contemporaries men like Cousin, Guizot, and Villemain, 
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who disagreed with him in religion, yet honored him for his 
genius and for his virtues. Among Catholics he could always 
count on the aid and sympathy of Montalembert, the eloquent 
and invincible lay champion of Catholic principles, and on 
Lacordaire, the greatest and the most influential preacher in 
France in the last century. For fifty years no practical Catho- 
lic had taught in the Sorbonne; while the voices of rationalists 
and of Voltairians had rung through the halls of the once 
famous Catholic university, denouncing the Catholic Church, 
and misrepresenting her creed and her action in history and in 
philosophy. Cousin had taught pantheism, and Villemain had 
calumniated the church with the applause of crowds of listenin 
students. 
But now Ozanam entered the field. The crowd was 
against him. The students had been corrupted by infidel 
fathers at home, or by infidel teachers in the primary schools. 
It required great tact and great courage to stand up against 
self-interest and popular prejudice. Yet the young professor 
was not found wanting. He was gentle, but he made no com- 
promise; he was calm, but he made no concessions. He knew 
the truth, he had studied well his subjects; he had facility, 
eloquence, magnetism, genius; and the infidels were dumb, 
while the Catholics applauded, for he spoke with the eloquence 
of conviction and of truth. Lacordaire eloquently describes his 
influence in these words: ‘‘ Athens listened as she would have 
listened to Gregory or Basil, if, instead of returning to the 
solitudes of their native land, they had poured out at the foot 
of the Areopagus, where St. Paul was preaching, those treasures 
of science and taste which were to illustrate their names.” 
Ozanam had qualified himself as lecturer in law, in literature, 
and in history, by studying all the languages and all the 
literatures of modern Europe. He had sought out in Germany, 
France, and Italy the original sources and documents; con- 
sequently the information imparted by him was reliable. He 
was not like the ordinary writer of modern history, with whom 
we are too familiar, who takes his information at second hand 
from some prejudiced and biased source. Ozanam’s statements 
and opinions were not discolored by prejudice or bigotry. He 
sifted both sides, wherever the statements were conflicting, and 
never drew a conclusion which was not warranted by the 
premises. Hence men whose prejudices made them averse to 
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his teaching were unable to withhold admiration for his ability, 
his honesty, and his impartiality. He loved the church so 
much that he hated whatever tended to disgrace or tarnish 
her fame. This was shown even in minor matters. For instance, 
he had no mercy, as an examiner, on clerical students who 
failed in their examinations. Once a seminarist, who had failed 
to pass them, called on him for an explanation. The professor 
at first mildly pointed out the mistakes of his student, and 
then with great severity said to him: ‘‘ Your very dress, sir, 
compels me to be more exacting. When one has the honor to 
wear the livery of the priesthood, one should not lightly 
expose it to a similar disgrace.” He knew that one of the 
greatest enemies of the church is ignorance, and especially 
ignorance among the clergy; and he remembered the words of 
the prophet: “‘For the lips of the priest shall keep knowledge, 
and they shall seek the law at his mouth; for he is the angel 
of the Lord of hosts” (Malachias ii. 7). Schism and heresy can 
exist and flourish among the masses of the people only when 
they are ignorant of the truth, and led by ignorant, cowardly, 
or unfaithful guides. 

Even when engaged in the arduous work of a professor, 
and in the midst of most serious studies, Ozanam never forgot 
the poor. After his morning lecture at the Sorbonne he often 
spent his evenings in lecturing in the basement of the Church 
of St. Sulpice to assemblies of laboring men. He took a deep 
interest in this work, and prepared himself as carefully for it 
as for the audience of cultured young men who listened to him 
in the university. ‘‘Let us see what Christianity has done for 
the workingman,” said he in one of his St. Sulpice lectures. 
“‘Free labor has no greater enemy than slavery ; consequently, 
the pagans, who held to slavery, trampled free labor under 
foot. They spurned it, and stigmatized it with the most 
offensive names. Even Cicero, that great and wise man whom 
we are so fond of quoting,—Cicero says that there is nothing 
liberal in manual labor; that trade, if it be small, is to be con- 
sidered sordid; but if vast and opulent, need not be severely 
blamed (De Officits i. i. c. 42).”” He then quoted the law of the 
Twelve Tables, according to which the debtor, who was not 
able to pay, could be sold by the creditor, or could be cut up 
into as many pieces as there were creditors, so that each might 
have a piece of him. At a later period in Roman history, 
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instead of cutting up the debtor, his creditors compelled him 
to sell his children; and even up to the reign of Constantine 
the children of debtors were sold in the public market place. 
Often he would quote for his uneducated hearers the beautiful 
poem of St. Francis of Assisi to my ‘Lady Poverty.” How 
beautiful it is! 

“Lord, have Thou pity upon me, and upon my Lady 
Poverty. Behold her seated ona dunghill; she, who is the 
queen of virtues, complains because her friends have spurned 
her and have become her enemies. Remember, Lord, that 
Thou didst come down from the abode of the angels in order 
to take her for Thy spouse, and to make her the mother of a 
great multitude of sons who should be perfect. It was she 
who received Thee in the stable and in the manger, and who, 
keeping company with Thee all through life, took care that 
Thou hadst not whereon to lay Thy head. When Thou didst 
begin the war of our redemption, Poverty attached herself to 
Thee like a faithful squire. She stood by Thy side during the 
combat; she did not forsake Thee when Thy disciples fled. 

“‘When at last Thy mother, who followed Thee to the end, 
and took her share of all Thy sorrows; when even Thy 
mother could no longer reach to Thee because of the height of 
the.cross, my Lady Poverty embraced Thee more closely than 
ever. She would not have Thy cross carefully finished, nor 
the nails in sufficient number, and pointed, and smooth; but 
prepared only three, which she made blunt and rough, that 
they might better serve the purpose of Thy torture. Whilst 
Thou wert dying of thirst, she refused Thee a little water, so 
that Thou didst expire clasped in the embrace of this Thy 
spouse. Oh! who then would not love my Lady Poverty 
above all things ?” 

Ozanam in his beautiful work on the Franciscan FPoets 
brings out strongly the love of poverty which characterized 
that perfect follower of Christ, St. Francis of Assisi; and 
Ozanam was always fond of offering him as a model to the 
laboring classes and to the rich, for the life and example of 
this: thirteenth century saint, if imitated by Christians, would 
leave this world free from conflicts between capital and labor. 
Ozanam~-saw these conflicts in the streets of Paris in 1848. 

There is no more interesting scene in his life than the 
death of Monseigneur Affre, the Archbishop of Paris, in the 
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revolution of that blood-stained year. The streets of Paris 
were deluged with blood. All the evil elements of that turbu- 
lent capital had risen in insurrection, had formed barricades, 
-and were defying and holding in check the regular army which 
defended the government. On Sunday, June 25, Ozanam, with 
two other friends who were on duty as national guards, thought 
it would be a good plan to get the archbishop to come to the 
barricades and intervene as a peacemaker between the two 
factions. The brave prelate acceded at once to their request 
and went with them towards the Faubourg St. Antoine, then 
the worst quarter of Paris, where the rebels held absolute 
sway. The people saluted the archbishop in the streets, ap- 
plauded him as he passed, and many knelt for his blessing. 
For the Frenchman, no matter what may be his defects, loves 
courage, a virtue never lacking in the sons of Gaul. General 
Cavaignac, in command of the regular forces, warned the arch- 
bishop that his life would be in danger if he went to the bar- 
ricades. The insurgents behind them had already made a 
prisoner of General Brea, although he carried a flag of truce. 
But to every remonstrance the archbishop answered, ‘‘I am 
going.” He was cool and determined to the end. He would 
allow no one to accompany him or share the danger, but 
repeated as he went along, ‘‘ The good shepherd giveth his life 
for his flock.” He climbed up the nearest barricade in the 
Place de la Bastile, holding up the branch of a tree to which 
a white handkerchief had been attached, as a flag of truce and 
a sign of pardon, when suddenly a shot, from a window over 
his head, struck him and he fell back, exclaiming as he died, 
“May my blood be the last shed!” The news of the death 
filled Ozanam with remorse, for it was he and his friends who 
had suggested the archbishop’s intervention. But his blood 
quenched the fires of the insurrection, which was really a civil 
war, the most dangerous of all wars, as we know by our own 
sad experience. 

Ozanam continued his arduous studies and labors in the 
Sorbonne until 1852, when a fatal illness, which had ‘been 
destroying his health for some time, compelled ‘him to retire 
to Eaux-Bonnes, in the south of France. There he stayed for 
some time, and then travelled through Spain. It was on this 
trip that he wrote these beautiful words: ‘In this land, where 
man has done little, I see only the works of God, and I now 
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say, with all the might of my faith, that God is not only the 
great Geometer, the great Legislator, He is also the great, the 
Supreme Artist. He is the Author of all poetry. He has 
poured it over creation in floods, and if He wished the world- 
to be good, He also meant it to be beautiful.” 

The evidence of this Christian faith and Christian spirit 
runs through all his works; and on this account the pleasant- 
est task of one who undertakes to study his life is the peru- 
sal of his writings, as well on account of the learning which 
they manifest as of their polished style. An admirer of Dante, 
Ozanam’s Dante and Catholic Philosophy is a master work on 
the subject. St. Francis and the Franciscan Poets is a gem of 
literary beauty. Civilization of the Fifth Century and German 
Studies are the works of an erudite, conscientious, and im- 
partial historian, who writes in the most elegant and classic 
French. The matter as well as the form of his writings is per- 
fect; for he was a painstaking, hard-working scholar, who had 
the virtue of application as well as the gift of genius. The 
second part of the German Studies is devoted to Civilization 
among the Franks. In this work there is one especially inter- 
esting chapter on the labors of the Irish missionaries of the 
sixth century. Ozanam loved the’ land, the race, and the 
character of those wonderful Western Celts, who may be said 
to have reconverted Europe after the barbarian invasion and 
the destruction of the Roman Empire. The heart of one whose 
blood, lineage, and faith are derived from the same Celtic 
source as these apostles derived theirs, cannot read their fas- 
cinating story in the beautiful pages of Ozanam without palpi- 
tating with love for the noble and Christian Frenchman who 
made the faithful record of their labors, their sufferings, and 
their glory. 

In his luminous book we follow these Irish missionaries 
across the Irish Sea to England and to Scotland; we see 
them build schools and religious houses for the education of 
the Caledonians and the Saxons. Then we follow them across 
the Channel, up the Rhine to South Germany, into France, 
into Switzerland, up the Alps, over them to Southern Italy; 
marking their way by institutions of learning at Malmedy, 
Luxeuil, and Stavelo, at St. Gall, and at Bobbio; braving the 
wrath of the vicious and the ignorant, half-savage Teuton and 
Frank, and giving patron saints like St. Kilian to Wiirzburg, 
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St. Virgilius to Salzburg, St. Cataldus to Tarentum, St. Fiacre 
and others to France, and St. Gall to the canton named after 
him in Switzerland. No more interesting episode can be found 
in the writings of Ozanam than the story of the missionary 
labors in Gaul of the learned and indomitable Irishman, St. 
Columbanus, the spiritual father of many monasteries and con- 
vents, and the fearless missionary in face of corrupt kings and 
queens, and of a degraded people. 

At last Ozanam, hopelessly sick, settled down in Italy. 
There his interest in the St. Vincent de Paul Society con- 
tinued. He had found on his way to the little town of 
Antignano, near Leghorn, conferences established at Nice, at 
Genoa, at Pisa, at Leghorn, at Florence, and at Porto Ferrajo. 
This consoled him in his last days at Antignano, which he 
left in a dying condition, to return to France. He died a 
most edifying death, after receiving all the sacraments of the 
church, at Marseilles in 1853, at the age of forty, on the 8th 
of September, the feast of the Nativity of the Blessed Virgin; 
and his last words were, ‘‘My God, my God, have mercy on 
me!” -His whole character as a man and as a Christian is 
shown in the opening sentences of his last will and testament, 
made a few weeks before his death: ‘“‘In the Name of the 
Father, of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost: I commit my 
soul to Jesus Christ, my Saviour; with fear because of my 
sins, but confiding in His infinite mercy; I die in the bosom 
of the Catholic, Apostolic, and Roman Church. I have known 
the doubts of the present age; but all my life has convinced 
me that there is no rest for the mind and the heart except 
in the faith of that church and under her authority. If I 
attach any value to my long studies, it is because they give 
me the right to entreat those I love to remain faithful to a 
religion in which I found light and peace.” 


SAN CE ato nt ea ees 





WILLIAM WORDSWORTH, 
(From a Portrait of the Poet painted by Haydon in 1842.) 


IN THE FOOTSTEPS OF WORDSWORTH. 


BY THOMAS O'HAGAN, Ph.D. 


T is difficult to say how far Nature and her influ- 
ences form and fashion the poet. A Whittier 
amid his Berkshire hills, a Burns wandering amid 
the meads of Ayrshire, a Wordsworth holding 

= communion with “the meanest flower that blows”’ 

by the shores of Ullswater, owe much indeed to the curriculum 
of Nature, and the reflection of her fair face, her pure and gentle 
spirit, is found in well-nigh every page of their work. 

Indeed, it is only when you have trodden “in the footsteps 
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of Wordsworth” through the Lakelands of Cumberland and 
Westmoreland that you fully realize what a share lake and 
river, mountain and mead, fell and force, scaur and scar, and 
the gentle whisperings of the lonely daffodils by the shores of 
Grasmere Lake had in moulding the spirit of the great High- 
Priest of Nature. 

The relation between the poet and his time is a peculiar 
one. Chaucer was cradled by camp and court. Pope never 
looked at the heavens; and if he did, he saw no starry dome. 
His poetry is full of literary ruffles and periwigs, and the false 
philosophy of Bolingbroke. Yet Alexander Pope is, to a great 
extent, the product of his times. 

William Wordsworth followed Thomson and Cowper, and 
led the heart of man back in pilgrimage to the shrine of 
Nature, .whose altar lamp had burned unheeded during the 
reign—the dark. night—of the Correct School of Poets. 

The philosophy of this great poet’s life was “plain living 
and high thinking.” From Cockermouth, where the poet was 
born on, April 7, 1770, to Hawkshead Grammar School, with 
an interval at college; and from Grasmere to Rydal Mount— 
this is the world of Wordsworth. He lived among the dales- 
men whose simplicity, integrity, and strength form the subject 
of many of his finest poems. 

I shall never forget how reverently I approached the grave 
of the poet in the little cemetery of Grasmere on my visit to 
the Lake region of England, a few months ago. 

It was a glorious morning in June, and a June morning in 
England is especially charming. I had arrived at the quaint 
little village of Grasmere the evening before, and my first pil- 
grimage the following morning, at the early hour of six 
o'clock, was, Wordsworth in hand, to the grave of the poet. 

Fitting it was, I thought, that I should read a poem at his 
grave; but which of his poems should it be? I opened the 
little volume at random, and most appropriately my eye fell 
upon “A Poet’s Epitaph.” What a coincidence! Perhaps this 
poem embodies more of the spirit and gospel of Wordsworth’s 
poetry than anything else the poet has written. With the 
gentle Rothay murmuring hard by a requiem, and the birds in 
the old yew-trees singing matins, and “the two-fold shout” of 
the cuckoo that in the poet’s school-days made him look “a 
thousand ways in bush and tree and sky” faintly heard in the 
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WoORDSWORTH’S GRAVE IN GRASMERE CEMETERY. 


distance, I read in the still morning, standing by Wordsworth’s 
grave, while the little village of Grasmere, with its quaint houses 


of blue and brown slate stone, was yet asleep, the following 
beautiful lines: 


“Art thou a statesman in the van 
Of public business trained and bred ? 
First learn to love one living man; 
Then mayst thou think upon the dead. 


“A Lawyer art thou ?—draw not nigh! 
Go carry to some fitter place 
The keenness of that practised eye, 
The hardness of that sallow face. 


“‘Shut close the door; press down the latch; 
Sleep in thy intellectual crust ; 
Nor lose ten tickings of thy watch 
Near this unprofitable dust. 
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‘But who is he, with modest looks, 
And clad in homely russet brown ? 
He murmurs near the running brooks 
A music sweeter than their own. 


“In common things that round us lie 
Some random truths he can impart ; 
The harvest of a quiet eye 
That broods and sleeps on his own heart.” 


As becoming the‘poet of simplicity whom Nature lovingly 
. took to her breast, and whose garment of thought has neither 
frills nor fringes, the author of the Prelude and the Ode to 
Immortality sleeps in a grave marked by a simple slab, bear- 
ing the inscription William Wordsworth, 1850. On his grave 
was a bunch of pansies. Below his name on the same slab is 
inscribed Mary Wordsworth, 1859, his wife having survived 
him nine years. It is hallowed ground. Near by are the graves 
of the Quillinans, related to the Wordsworths by marriage, as well 
as those of his sister Dorothy, who it is said helped him much in 
his work; Sarah Hutchinson, his wife’s sister; and his constant 
friend, William Wordsworth; his ‘son who died in 1885, and 
the pet's two children, Thomas and Catherine, who died in 
the year 1812. 

A little removed from the Wordsworth family plot are two 
monuments, one commemorative uf Hartley Coleridge, the 
unfortunate man of genius who did so little with the gifts he 
had received from a bounteous Heaven and whom Wordsworth 
befriended, the other a memorial to Arthur Hugh Clough, the 
poet and sometime fellow of Oriel College, Oxford, who died 
November 13, 1861. 

It was interesting to visit the Grasmere village church— 
St. Oswald’s—where Wordsworth and his family attended 
service for many years. The last remains of a pew in which 
the poet sat was lately purchased at a good price by a New 
York publisher. The sexton of the church, Mr. Edward Wil- 
son, who was born in Grasmere in 1822 and knew the Words- 
worths intimately, informed me that for many years after 
Wordsworth had moved from Grasmere to Rydal Mount, he 
continued to walk—a distance of five miles—to the Grasmere 
church, as there was no church at Rydal Mount. 

A tablet with a medallion of the poet marks the place 
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St. OSWALD’s CHURCH, GRASMERE. 


where Wordsworth used to sit in Grasmere church, the work 
of the Preraphaelite sculptor Woolner, the following inscrip- 


tion on the tablet being contributed by Keble, the author of 
the Christian Year: 


To the Memory of William Wordsworth, 
A True Philosopher and Poet: 
Who, by the Special Gift and Calling of 
Almighty God, 
Whether he discoursed on Man or Nature, 
Failed not to Lift up the Heart 
To Holy Things ; 
Tired not of Maintaining the Cause 
Of the Poor and Simple: 
And so in Perilous Times was Raised up 
To be a Chief Minister 
Not only of noblest Poesy 
But of high and Sacred Truth: 
This Memorial 
Is placed here by his Friends and Neighbors 
In Testimony of 
Respect, Affection, and Gratitude, 
Anno Domini MDCCCLI. 
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I learned from Mr. Wilson, the sexton, many interesting 
facts in connection with Wordsworth’s life at Grasmere. The 
poet came to Grasmere with his sister Dorothy in 1799, and 
lived at Dove Cottage till 1808. These were his most fruitful 
poetic years. Here he wrote “Hart Leap Well,” “The Idle 
Shepherd Boys,” ‘‘The Brothers,” ‘ Michael,” ‘To the 
Cuckoo,” “Resolution and Independence,” the poems on 
“The Daisy,” ‘‘The Character of the Happy Warrior,” ‘‘ The 
Green Linnet,” ‘‘To the Skylark,” the “‘Ode to Duty,” ‘ The 
- Waggoner,” most of “The Prelude,” many of his best sonnets, 
and his ‘‘Ode to Immortality.” 

As a rule Wordsworth would be ‘“‘ composing all morning,” 

while Dorothy was busy at household work. They then 
walked out together, or went into their little pinnace on the 
- lake and “read poems on the water, and let the boat take its 
own course,” while in the evenings there was plenty of social 
life at the Wordsworth home when good neighbors dropped in 
to share a frugal meal, to talk, or to play whist. : 

The poet was a great walker, and one of his favorite walks 
was back of the village, up into what is known as “the black 
quarter” at Easedale. All the octogenarians of Grasmere can 
tell you stories of Wordsworth, and each of the oldest inhabi- 
tants feels that he holds his stories in ‘‘ eminent domain.” One 
large-limbed villager, who had been keeping company with a 
pot of ale some time and who had often done “chores” for the 
poet, ventured to hold himself superior in his knowledge of 
the dead singer to the good -woman who now has charge of 
Dove Cottage. “It is I,” said the brawny villager, with an 
emphatic wave of his hand, ‘‘ and -not Mrs. Dixon, who should 
have charge of Wordsworth’s cottage.” Wordsworth’s charac- 
teristics he summed up by saying that ‘he was fond of study- 
ing the flowers—and the ground.” 

It is related of Wordsworth that, as there was no postman 
in Grasmere during his residence there, the poet used to go at 
midnight to meet the letter-carrier on his way from the village 
of Kendal, a distance of eighteen miles from Grasmere..- 

It was to Dove Cottage that Wordsworth brought his newly 
wedded wife—who was a Mary Hutchinson—in 1802. Dove 
Cottage was formerly a little hostelry known as the Dove and 
Olive. It was purchased in 1890 from Mr. Lee of Bradford 


by the Dove Cottage trustees, who now hold it for the’ nation. 
VOL. LXXVIII.—21 


+ 
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AUR. erence 


HAWKSHEAD GRAMMAR SCHOOL: SHOWING WORDSWORTH'S DESK. 


This Grasmere home Wordsworth has immortalized in many 
poems, but especially in ‘‘ The Waggoner.” 

The trustees have endeavored to keep it much as it was in the 
time of Wordsworth’s occupancy. De Quincey has left a most 
graphic account of his first visit to the cottage, which was to 
be his own home for so many subsequent years. He wrote: 
“A little semi-vestibule between two doors prefaced the 
entrance into what might be considered the principal room of 
the cottage. It was an oblong square, not above eight and a 
half feet high, sixteen feet long, and twelve broad; very pret- 
tily wainscoted from the floor to the ceiling with dark, polished 
oak slightly embellished with carving. One window there was 
—a perfect and unpretending cottage window, with little dia- 
mond panes embowered at almost every season of the year 
with roses; and in the summer and autumn with a profusion 
of jasmine and other fragrant shrubs. From the exuberant 
luxuriousness of the vegetation around it, and from the dark 
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hue of the wainscoting, this window, though tolerably large, 
did not furnish a very powerful light to one who entered from 
the open air.” 

Going out of the cottage by the door to the east you look 
upon a small orchard-garden, like so many others in West- 
moreland, in which apple-trees, various shrubs and flowering 
plants, commingle with numerous flowers that are native to 
the district. Wordsworth has immortalized this orchard in sev- 
eral of his poems, especially ‘‘The Green Linnet,” in which 
the very spirit of the place is enshrined. 

The poet’s room, which served as study, library, parlor, 
and drawing-room, is directly above the one which you enter 
on first going into the cottage. In it the Wordsworth house- 
hold and their visitors held high discourse. There are three 
chairs in this room of great interest, the cushions of which 
were wrought by Dora Wordsworth, Sara Coleridge, a sister of 
poor Hartley Coleridge, and Edith Southey, the daughter of 
the poet. They are a memorial of “The Triad.” 

Adjoining Wordsworth’s room is the guest chamber of 
which so many of the friends of the household made use. It 
is a tiny room with a bright outlook on the orchard- garden to 
the east. 

In it have slept John Wordsworth, a nephew of the poet; 
Coleridge, Southey, John Wilson, Walter Scott, Sir George and 
Lady Beaumont, Thomas Clarkson, Charles Lloyd, Thomas 
Wilkinson, and_ the Coleridge children. 

Speaking of the simple and humble life led by Wordsworth 
at Dove Cottage, Professor Knight says: 

‘‘A visitor can overleap the intervening years and go back 
in imagination to the cottage of Wordsworth’s time; and it is 
not difficult to realize that rare union of simplicity and rusticity 
which gave its unique charm to the life led within this humble 
home first by the brother and sister, afterwards by husband, 
wife, children, sister, and guests. Such a combination of 
‘plain living and high thinking’ has probably never been 
experienced before or since amongst the poets of England; and 
it is not too’ much to essay that the publication of Dorothy’s 
Journal has been a revelation of many things hitherto quite 
unknown as to Wordsworth’s early life. The chronicle of the 
poet chopping wood for household fires in the same small 
scullery where Dorothy worked at other times, and of the 
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hundred trivial miscellaneous items of apparent drudgery, were 
all due to the most honorable poverty; and side by side with 
this we have minute disclosures of the progress and completion 
of a great poet’s work which have scarce a parallel in history.” 

The sitting-room directly over the dining-room in. Dove 
Cottage contains different portraits of the poet; amongst these 
the one taken on Helvellyn, Nash’s pen portrait, and Haydon’s, 
which the poet himself regarded as his best and which is 
reproduced in this paper. 

The library in the cottage contains original editions of all 
of Wordsworth’s works published in his lifetime—the gift of 
Professor Knight, who has done so much to preserve the 
records and work of the Poet of the Lakes. 

While discussing the character of Wordsworth with the 
kindly old sexton, Mr. Wilson, I inquired how it. came about 
that the poet Wordsworth changed his‘ politics—went from 
Whig to Tory—and Mr. Wilson replied, That is easily explained. 
It was because Lord Brougham threatened to. reduce his 
salary as distributer of stamps for Westmoreland. 

S> it would appear that a poet is after all. very human, and 
sometimes when you touch his pocket, you-touch his principles. 
Browning’s lines are then justly aimed when, in reference to 
Wordsworth’s political turn over, the author of ‘“‘ Saul” sings: 


“Just for a handful of silver he left us.” 


It would appear that Grasmere has been Tory for generations, 
and Mr. R. Rigg, the present member, is the first Liberal who 
has been elected for the district for very many years, 

Asked as to the difference between the Church of England 
in Wordsworth’s time and now in Grasmere, Mr. Wilson said it 
is much more Ritualistic to-day. Wordsworth certainly must 
have had a Ritualistic moment—nay more, a moment of real 
Catholic faith, when he penned his beautiful sonnet on “ The 
Virgin.” It was the poet’s reward for being true to art, which 
ever has its root and inspiration in. Catholic truth. 

It is folly to charge Wordsworth with pantheism. The late 
Aubrey de Vere, his ami intime, has acquitted him of this 
charge, and perhaps no critic has written more sympathetically 
and wisely of Wordsworth than De Vere. I find his criticism 
far more valuable than his poetry, for however clear and true 
and reverent is De Vere’s poetic thought, no .guickijame. enthu- 
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siasm can give him a place beyond that of a second-rate poet. 


A classification of the poets would assign him this place—no 
more. 

Wordsworth certainly lived in a literary neighborhood among 
the Lakes. At Keswick, which is some sixteen or twenty miles 
north of Grasmere, lived for many years the poets Shelley and 
Southey, and at Brantwood, near Coniston, the great art critic 
and essayist, John Ruskin. 

Just as you are issuing out of Ambleside, at the head of 
Lake Windermere, you are shown the house in which lived for 
many years Harriet Martineau, and about two-miles from 
Ambleside, beyond what is known as Low Wood, stands the 
pretty cottage of Dove’s Rest, the residence for a brief time of 
Mrs. Hemans, the poetess. When De Quincey first came to 
the Lake region he lived at Coniston, and moved to Dove 
Cottage in 1808, when Wordsworth left the latter for Allan 
Bank, which stands in the back part of the village of Grasmere. 
From here the poet went in 1812 to the Rectory, where he 
lived for two years. 

By the way, it may be interesting to note that one of the 
tenants of Dove Cottage before Wordsworth moved into. it was 
the dalesman-shepherd from whom the character of Luke was 


~ 
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drawn in the poem entitled “ Michael.” Mr. Wilson pvinted 
out to me the farm which is known to-day as Michael. This 
and Tintern Abbey are two of the masterpieces of Wordsworth. 
He who cannot find pathos in the line 


“And never lifted up a single stone,” 


should never look upon a page of Wordsworth. 

From 1814 to 1850 Wordsworth lived at Rydal Mount. 
The village of Rydal is about a mile and a quarter from 
Ambleside. Rydal Mount is a little cottage almost hidden by a 
profusion of roses and ivy. At present it is occupied by Fisher 
Wordsworth, who adopted the name of Wordsworth and is 
mirried to a granddaughter of the poet. Between Ambleside 
and Grasmere lives another granddaughter, Mrs. Col Mair, 
whom I saw in the Grasmere church and whose profile resem- 
bles that of her grandfather very much. 

Simple, lovable, strong, noble, the Poet of the Lakes—the 
Vicegere. “tise” ature—lived his eighty years and left to the 
world a préuious legacy of song. His poems are but the voice 
of nature—now of the mountain peak, now of force and fell, 
now of his loved celandine and daffodil sweetened, bedewed, 
baptized into the divine tenderness of truth. 

The genius of his life-work can best be interpreted where 
his spirit seems yet to abide—amid the lakes and vales, the 
fields and fells of Westmoreland. 
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SOME AFRICAN LANGUAGES AND RELIGIONS. 


BY REV. LUKE PLUNKETT, Miss. Ap. Uganda. 


MN the course of an article in THE CATHOLIC 
WORLD, January, 1897, by the eminent Oriental- 
ist, Mgr. Charles de Harlez, on “The Necessity 
of Studying Languages and Their Monuments,” 

we read the following passage: 

“But there is a fourth branch of the sciences whose bear- 
ing, from the religious. point of view, is unhappily not suitably 
appreciated, nor its action in the world sufficiently recognized. 
I refer to the science of languages and their monuments, a 
science too much neglected, and yet one whose importance 
may not be slighted, since these monuments contain that re- 
ligious history of humanity which is to-day chiefly employed 
in judging the dogmas and achievements of Christianity.” 

The learned author is evidently referring not only to studies 
in Egyptology, Assyriology, Chinese, Coptic, and Syriac—of 
which he is himself so great a master—but also to other less 
well-known branches of the same subject, as farther on he says: 

“‘The ancient inhabitants of America, Oceanica, and Africa 
are summoned, like those of Europe and Asia, to play parts 
that are never unimportant. Theories concerning the origin of 
man, the nature of his intelligence, his soul, and the original 
unity of the human species, are everywhere receiving light from 
philological monuments.” 

Hence it may not be inopportune to place before your 
readers a brief summary of the languages and dialects spoken 
in the countries round the north-western, northern, and north- 
eastern shores of the Lake Victoria Nyanza, and extending 
inland for a radius of say three hundred miles. Besides being 
of some interest to the philologist, it may serve as a basis or 
guide for future investigation in the same field by those who 
have time and opportunity at their disposal. 

The region known as the “ Uganda Protectorate ” has at- 
tracted no little attention during the last twenty years. First, 
after its “discovery” by Europeans in the reign of King 
Mutesa (1862), came a series of cruel persecutions of the 


. 
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> 
Christians by his successor, King Mwanga; then civil war broke 
out, followed by the hoisting of the British flag; the flight and 
capture of King Mwanga and King Kabarega; the despatch from 
England of special commissioners sent to investigate and ar- 
range matters; the Sudanese Mutiny; and finally the ap- 
pointment of the present child-king, Daudi Chua. The con- 
struction of the Mombasa—Lake Victoria Railway—an immense 
undertaking—attracted hundreds of Europeans and others to 
the soil of British East Africa. American engineers also came 
over in the service of the ‘‘ American Bridge Company,” who 
by their energy and skill added a good deal to the success of 
the new railway. It may be allowed me to say, that personally 
the present writer feels most grateful to the American bridge- 
makers, and to all those Europeans who helped to construct 
the railway, because no longer shall we missionaries have to 
tramp on foot the dreary eight hundred miles between Mombasa 
and Uganda’s capital, as we had to do in 1895. Whereas it 
occupied us then four months to travel from London to Kampala, 
the same journey can now be easily accomplished in less than a 
month. And as the Bazungu (or white men) have already found 
their way to these inland countries in considerable numbers in 
the past, it is pretty certain that they wi!l come in much larger 
number in the future. They will come, it may be, in the 
interest of science, or in the service of our king, or to seek 
their fortunes in ivory, rubber, or the gold mines that have 
yet to be discovered; or, God grant, to work for the salvation 
of souls as foreign missionaries. But in whatever capacity they 
may come, and if they wish to work in contact with the 
natives, a knowledge of one or more of the various dialects 
spoken in the Uganda Protectorate will undoubtedly be of the 
utmost importance for their success. 

Every European who lands on the East Coast of Africa, 
between say Cape Guardafui. and Delagoa Bay, becomes ac- 
quainted, more or less, with the language known as KAtswahilt, 
the /ingua franca of East Central Africa and Zanzibar and 
Pemba. In the interior, however, while Kiswahili is most use- 
ful for carrying on intercourse with Arab and Swahili traders, 
it is but little understood and seldom spoken by the natives, 
who have their own tribal dialects. In many cases these 
dialects differ from one another almost as much as Gaelic does 
from German or English from Italian; hence it is no slight 
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matter to master even one of them, especially those of the Masai- 
Nandi groups with their deep guttural and nasal sounds. 

The principal dialects spoken in the Lake region and along 
the banks of the Upper Nile may be summed up under the fol- 
lowing groups: Bantu, Masai-Turkana, Nandi-Lumbwa, Nilotic, 
-Madi, and Hamite. The region referred to lies between the fifth 
degree north latitude and the first degree south latitude; the 
Laikipia Escarpment on the east (near Kikuyu), and the Congo 
Free State on the west. The total area thus included is reck- 
oned at about 150,000 square miles, with a population of 
3,800,000, according to the boundaries of Igol. 

The mystery of the parentage and the place of origin of the 
Bantu group of languages still remains unsolved—probably it 
originated, like so many other tongues, at the Tower of Babel. 
About 40,000,000 people speak the Bantu language. It is spoken, 
more or less, from the Cameroons on the west to Zanzibar on 
the east, and from the borders of Somaliland on the north to 
Cape Colony on the south. It is much more closely interre- 
lated than is the case in any other grouping of African forms 
of speech, or than are the Aryan languages. 

The Masai-Turkana group constitutes a very loosely knit 
group of languages, each of which perhaps resembles the others 
slightly more than it approaches dialects outside this grouping. 

The Nandi-Lumbwa group is merely dialectical variations of 
one common speech. 

The Madi and Lendu groups have West African affinities 
faintly allied to Bantu. 

The Hamitic group is spoken in the Protectorate only: by 
soldiers and traders, but possibly Somaliland may be annexed 
any day now; at present it is outside the boundary. Space 
does not permit us to tell in detail of the geographical 
positions of the countries where so many different dialects are 
spoken. ; 

With regard to the forms of belief prevailing, the people 
speaking the above dialects may be divided into four classes: 

1. Christians—Roman Catholic and Protestant. 

2. Mohammedans—the religion of Islamism having been in- 
troduced by Arabs from the coast. 

3. Heathens with a vague belief in a God of the sky, but having 
little or no worship; also a belief in witchcraft and omens. This is 
especially the case with the Masai, Nandi, and people of Kavirondo. 


. 
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4. Pagans with a strong belief in numerous spirits—ances- 
tral and others—and in witchcraft. 

These spirits are called ‘‘ Bachwezi” by the Banyoro people, 
and “Balubare” by the Baganda and Basoga. In former times 
the religion of the Baganda, in so far as they can be said to 
have had any religion at all, consisted in the worship of the 
Balubare spirits. They believed, however, in the existence of 
a supreme Creator whom they called Katonda (from the verb 
Kutonda, to create), but said that he had handed over his au- 
thority to the Balubare (Zubare=sing), of whom there were 
several. Some of them represented various phenomena of na- 
ture, such as the rainbow, earthquake, thunder; others were 
supposed to reside in certain trees, rocks, rivers, and hills; 
others again bore the names of virulent diseases, Kawa/i (small- 
pox), Kaumpuli (black plague), and the like. Pre-eminent 
among the Balubare was that of Mukasa, the Neptune of the Vic- 
toria Nyanza, who was supposed to have supreme control over 
its waters, and had to be propitiated by offerings before each 
voyage. The mwmoyo, or soul, of a departed king or great chief 
was frequently styled a Lubare, and was believed to reside in 
certain persons, to whom was given the name mandwa, or 
medicine men. It is told of King Mutesa, that in order to pre- 
vent any of the Mandwa from pretending to have the king’s 
spirit (or soul) after his death, that in case any of them should 
mike such a claim, he was not to be believed unless he could 
speak Arabic—the king himself having known that language to 
some extent. 

In Basoga each Lubare (spirit) has its own supposed place 
of abode and its own Kdalégo (that is, Mandwa or medicine 
man), whom the people consult on certain occasions, and who 
always gets a fee of a hen, sheep, or goat—or, from a chief, a 
cow. There are about twenty of these Balubare in the province 
of Basoga alone, but their cultus is fast dying out through 
the pressure of famine, disease, hut-tax, and the presence of 
missionaries. The same Lubare is styled ‘‘ good” or “bad” 
according as the favor asked be granted or refused. Besides 
“spirits,” the Basoga have a particular liking for the snake; in 
fact, it is certain that in the past, at any rate, they paid it a 
special kind of worship. They even go so far as to address it 
as “mukama wafe’’=our master. Even still in some places, 
wien they wish to celebrate a certain feast, a big snake or 
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python is procured, which is carefully guarded in a hut during 
the days of the feasting, and kept gorged by the presents of 
chickens, sheep, and goats brought to it by its crowd of pagan 
devotees. No doubt the Kalago, or medicine man, takes care 
to put aside for his own use, and that of his numerous wives, 
the greater part of the offerings brought to the hut for the 
snake. During the time the feast lasts this snake is called a 
Lubare, and although they fear rather than love it, they seem 
to acknowledge that it (or rather the spirit within) has power 
to do them evil. Women and children are brought to be pre- 
sented to the snake, while its protection is besought on their be- 
half, and they are told not to injure it. And, as a matter of 
fact, a Basoga will seldom kill a snake if he can avoid it. If 
the snake kills him, it is taken as a sign that he has done 
something to offend the Lubare. In some of their legends the 
snake is made to speak. 

The generic name for snake in Luganda is ‘“‘ musota,’’ and 
we see this word turning up in the Nandi, Lumbwa, and 
Kamasia language, two hundred miles away, as meaning devil. 
The word “ musambwa” in the Luganda language also means 
a kind of large snake, and we find that at least seven different 
tribes—some living widely apart from one another—use the 
same word to mean their devil or evil spirit. The words She- 
tant, Masitani, and Seitan are merely variations of the name 
Satan. That these untutored tribes, knowing nothing of Genesis, 
’ should, in common with the white and other races, connect the 
snake or serpent with the spirit of evil, is certainly interesting; 
but that the devil should select the snake as his visible coun- 
terfeit presentment to enslave them, is not so surprising when 
we remember the incident in the Garden of Eden. 

The Baganda possessed no idols, and apparently nothing 
that could be called temples; but numerous little beehive- 
shaped huts—and most of them not much bigger—made of 
sticks covered with grass, studded the waysides, sacred to some 
lubare. These fetich huts are still to be seen in many parts of 
Basoga, either singly or in clusters, generally with a large tree 
growing close by, under which are placed the earthenware pots 
of food and drink placed there to propitiate the spirits. Be- 
sides the Mandwa, or medicine-men, who were the supposed 
medium of communication between the people and the Balubare, 
there was another class of sorcerers whose business it was to 
detect criminals, somewhat answering to the augurs among the 
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ancient Romans. A third class followed the lucrative calling 
of professional rainmakers. 

The Baganda historians in dsscribing the traditional - irici- 
dents in the life of their supposed first king—the famous 
Kintu—relate, in all probability with more or less fidelity, tke 
chief facts connected with the creation and fall of man. They 
say that Kintu was the first man, that he was brought forth 
(=yeyamuzala) by Gulu (=Heaven or the Above), and that when 
he came into the world he found no other people there. Gulu 
said to his son Kintu: “Go down to the earth, you and your 
wife Nambi, and bring forth children.” Gulu also commanded 
them: ‘“‘When you are going to the earth take care that 
Warumbe (=lit., Death), the brother of your wife, does not go 
with you; he is away at present; start early in the morning 
before he returns, so that he does not see you going, because 
if he shall see you going he will go with you, and as he is 
very wicked, he will kill all the children to whom you give 
birth. And if you forget anything do not come back for it.” 

Kintu and his wife set out; but the former returned, in 
spite of Gulu’s command, for some millet seed. Warumbe seized 
the opportunity and returned with him. When children were 
born to Kintu he requested one as a servant. He was refused, 
and in the spirit of vengeance killed Kintu’s offspring one by 
one. Gulu, in mercy, finally sent his son, Katkuzi (=lit., the 
Digger), who removed Warumbe from the earth. 

It is remarkable that the Bantu root word for man—x/u— _— 
is found in the name Ki-ntu (mu-ntu=one man; ba-ntu==many 
men); the prefix Az- being sometimes used as an augmenta- 
tive, meaning greatness. As if Kintu was the man, par excel- 
lence, of the human race, just as other nations regard Adam. 
The word Kintu is also used to mean “a thing,” great or 
small according to its adjective. With regard to the name 
Nam-bi, it is strange that we have here the root word for 
evil—dz (muntu mu-bi=a bad man; Jdantu-ba-bi=bad men; 
yayogéra bu-bi=he spoke badly). The prefix Na-, like &7-, is 
also vaguely honorific. We find it in some female names, «. g., 
Na-masdle=the Queen-Mother; Na-/inya=the Queen-Sister; 
Na-longo—=a mother of twins. Hence the name Nambi might 
be freely translated “the mother of evil.” 

The Banyoro, who may be regarded as first cousins of the 
Baganda, but living more towards the north, relate another 
version of the oft-told Uganda legend respecting Kintu, in which 
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it is probable that Kintu represents in his person, Adam, Moses, 
Cham, and the original founder of the Banyoro dynasty. 

‘Before leaving this interesting subject let us glance for a mo- 
ment at the traces of the religion of the Masai and other tribes as 
found im their language. The Masai people believe in a vague 
power of the sky which they call ‘ Afigai.” This word means 
not only sky but is also used to indicate rain, which comes from 
the sky, though there is a special word for the water descend- 
ing- from the sky (“‘Attasha”’). By far the greater number of 
the Masai are pastoral, hence rain is their greatest visible 
blessing from the above; hence their custom of giving worship 
to the visible rain- cloud instead of to the visible Deity. The sky 
god is evoked when a severe drought threatens ruin to the 
pastures. On such an occasion as this the chief of the district 
will summon the children of all the surrounding villages. They 
come in the evening, just after sunset, and stand in a circle, 
each child» holding a bunch of grass. Their mothers, who 
com: with them, also hold grass in their hands. The children 
then commence a long chant, or prayer, the burden of which 
runs: ‘‘ Afigat namonie.aiopo inguruman engujida” (=O God, 
we pray Thee clothe the fields with grass). 

Some of the Masai hold that at the time when their race 
began there were four deities ruling the world. One was black, 
and full of kindness towards humanity; another was white, but 
held himself more aloof—was, in fact, the God of the Great 
Firmament. Then there was a gray god, who was wholly in- 
different to the welfare of humanity; and a red god, who was 
thoroughly bad. The gray and the red gods, however, quarrelled 
with each other and were killed. The black god was very 
human in his attributes, and, in fact, was nothing but a glorified 
man, and the ancestor of the Masai. The black god, who 
originally lived on the snowy summit of Mount Kenya, also 
died after he .had founded the reigning family; and now the 
Masai acknowledge the existence of only one deity of supreme 
power and vague attributes, the white God of the Firmament. 

The Nandi-speaking tribes also believe in the existence of a 
sky god (Parak), who is of much the same vague-nature as the 
“ Ajfigai”’ of the Masai. Their belief in the personality of 
this deity is, however, more exact and trusting, as is shown by 
the fact that the people of the Elgeyo. Escarpment offer up 
prayer to God every morning, and they believe that what they 
ask for in this way will be granted. 
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Another branch of the Nandi race, the Kamasia, make the 
following tribal prayer to the Deity in times of adversity. The 
people meet together, bringing a sheep, some flour, and some 
milk and honey. Three holes are then dug in the ground, one 
for the oldest man of the tribe, one for the oldest woman, and 
one for a child. The food is cooked and mixed together, and 
portions are given to the man, woman, and child, who bury it 
in the holes allotted to them. The remainder of the sacrifice 
is then eaten by the old men of the tribe, and while this is 
proceeding the rest of the people pray very solemnly. 

Among these people there is a vague belief in ancestral 
spirits as well as in a central Deity. It is thought that by 
burying this food in the ground the spirits of departed chiefs, 
together with, perhaps, the omnipotent Deity, may eat the 
buried food and accept the sacrifice of the tribe. The reason 
given by the natives for the selection of the old man and 
woman and the little child was, that the tribe intended to 
show that all its members, from the oldest to the youngest, 
were united in approaching God with a petition. 

Such are a few of the simple customs and beliefs of tribes 
—whether belonging to the Lost Tribe or not remains to be 
seen—who have increased and multiplied in Equatorial Africa ; 
who possess no written records; living their lives according to 
nature, helped it is true by a faint, glimmering ray of the 
Divine Decalogue; fond of singing, dancing, fighting, and in 
some places of stealing; whose wants are easily satisfied; 
knowing nothing of the outer, older, and more civilized part 
of the human family; tribes whose very existence were totally 
unknown to Europeans until within modern times. 

From the preceding pages it will be understood what a 
vast work cemains to be done in the task of writing down in 
grammatical form these African languages, with the view, in 
the first place, of having catechisms and other books printed 
suitable for the propagation of the Gospel among these as 
yet—with only a few exceptions—entirely heathen tribes, 
Surely it is not vain to hope that some of the talented young 
‘men now studying in the many centres of learning throughout 
the United. States will offer themselves for service in the 
African Foreign Missions. There is room and work enough 
for all, as there are tribes that have hardly ever yet seen a 
white man, much less a missionary. 
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The whole of the above dialects are spoken in the two vicari- 
ates of the ‘‘ Upper Nile”’ and the “ Victoria Nyanza” (French), 
except, perhaps, a few on the borders. Several books have already 
been printed in the Swahili and Luganda languages, which have 
helped immensely in the conversion and education of the peo- 
ple. Unless we would see him fall lower than he is at pres- 
ent, we must hearken to the cry of the poor African—so long 
despised, so long in darkness, and hasten to save him before 
it be too late. The state of utter degradation and corruption 
caused among thousands of the brave Masai and other tribes 
along the railway line by the hordes of imported Indian 
coolies, since 1895, is too heartrending for calm description. 

The last quarter of a century has witnessed a marvellous 
desire on the part of the Baganda people and some of their 
neighbors to embrace the Christian faith. 

During the eight years we have been at work here over ten 
thousand have been baptized, and at present about fifteen thou- 
sand others are in course of instruction for the sacrament of bap- 
tism. The Péres Blancs, who have been at work in the country 
since 1879, can probably account for five times the above numbers 
at least. It may be that before the end of the twentieth century 
the whole, or at least the greater part, of heathen Africa will 
have come to the feet of the world’s Redeemer—who knows? 
“ ithiopia praeveniet manus ejus Deo” (Ps. Ixvii.) Many of 
these tribes have excellent natural qualities; they are black, 
but not to be despised. Even among the rudest of them the 
little children address their parents as “Papa” (or ‘‘ Baba”), 
“Mamma.” 

It is to the rising generation that we look for our chief 
success in the work of conversion, to those who are so far 
comparatively free from the bondage of heathen habits, and 
whose minds are more susceptible to the teaching of Chris- 
tianity. The Light of the Gospel of Peace and Mercy—for 
nineteen hundred years the blessed possession of other races 
more favored—has at length found its way to these long- 
lost children of Cham. May the good prayers of Catholics 
far and near prevail before God to keep away from our future 
neophytes the dark demon of Mohammedanism—our greatest 
enemy, especially when officially favored—so that they may 
yet enter the One Fold under the care of the One Shepherd. 





PORTS OF YOUTH. 


Ports OF GoumtH. 


BY THOMAS B. REILLY. 


Mm NCONSTANT heart, so quickly moved, 
Ever again for thee 
Gold tides, far out in the morning + light, 
Shall touch the mystery 

Of a magic coast, and a merry quest, 
Lit-sails dipping i’ the far low west, 
These—and then the long unrest 

With its haunting melody. 


Clear as the tones in a winding dusk 
From buoy-bells afar, 

The past will call in the wan, gray light 
Under some evening star— 

Over a waste of beaches, where 

Pale wrecks whiten i’ the wintry air, 

With never a sea-bird homing there 
From shadowy reef or bar. 


E’en when the slow, all-leveling night, 
Out of her ancient keep, 

Lures the will from its sentry-post 
Into the valley of sleep,— 

Lo! a light: and the distant scene— 

That lies the mist and the moon between— 

Clears, and the ports of youth are seen 
Shining over the deep. 





AN ENGLISH ANCHORESS. 


AN ENGLISH ANCHORESS. 


BY FRANCESCA M. STEELE. 


XZUINTON is a sleepy little town in the extreme 
north-east of Gloucestershire; its name _ has 
several derivations. Atkyns, in his History of 
Gloucestershire, says it, is so called from the 
manor formerly belonging to a nunnery, ‘ queen’ 

in Anglo-Saxon meaning woman; but from the time of Edward 
the Confessor Quinton. or Quenintun, as it was then called, 
has been in lay hands, so this derivation seems far-fetched. 

Noatus, in his Worcestershire Nuggets, says.it takes its name 
from the game of Quintain, which used to be played in Quinton 
Field, one of the three hamlets that make the parish of 
Quinton, Upper and Lower Quinton being the other two. 
This was a very popular game in the middle ages, and no 
doubt the future anchoress, with whom we are here concerned, 
frequently witnessed it before she left the world and, as the 
wife of Sir John Clopton, knight and soldier, lived at the 
manor-house and entertained his guests. The game was one 
likely to attract spectators as well as players, and at a quintain 
tournament a large party would doubtless meet at the hall. 

A strong post was placed in the ground, and. on it was 
fixed a piece of wood turned by a spindle, at one end of which 
a bag of sand was suspended; the other end was broad enough 
to be struck by a spear when the player was in full gallop on 
horseback. 

This piece of wood was called the quintain, and the pressure 
of the spear caused it to whirl round quick enough to catch 
the horseman a bang on his back with the sand-bag if his 
horse’s speed was less than that of the quintain. Sometimes 
he was unhorsed, and his discomfiture no doubt added to the 
pleasure of the spectators. 

It is rather a far-cry from this medizval pastime to the 
life of a recluse, but it is with the anchoretic life of Dame 
Joan Clopton after she left the world on her husband’s death, 
and was enclosed in a cell in the fine old church of Quinton, 
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that we are here concerned. Before passing to that’ we 
must relate a quaint legend concerning a former owner of 
Quinton Manor in the time of William the Conqueror. This 
was one Robert Marmion, who came over with the Conqueror 
and was given the Manor of Quinton and Tamworth Castle 
for his services. Not content with this he turned some nuns 
out of Polesworth Abbey and drove them to Oldbury. This 
abbey was dedicated to St. Edyth, a former abbess, and on 
her nuns being sent away she appeared one night, with her 
crosier in her hand, to Robert Marmion as he was asleep in 
Tamworth Castle and told him unless he restored the abbey he 
should have an evil death, and enforced her remarks with a 
blow from her crosier, after which she vanished. 

The next morning Robert Marmion sent for a priest, con- 
fessed his sin, and restored the abbey to the nuns, and more- 
over gave the advowson of Quinton Church to them. At the 
dissolution in Henry VIII.’s time it went to the dean and 
chapter of Worcester. 

It is an interesting old church, dedicated to St. Swithin, with 
late Norman arches and pillars on the south side of the nave, 
and traces on the west of the old Norman roof, with a steeped 
slope lower by many feet. The pillars and arches of the north 
side are poor; they are twelfth or early thirteenth century 
work. 

The tomb of Dame Joan Clopton is in what was formerly 
the Lady-chapel. It is of gray marble, with an inlaid brass 
effigy of the dame on the top and a most interesting inscrip- 
tion* round it in Latin elegiacs, of which the following is a 
translation: 


“‘O Christ! grandson of Ann, have mercy on Joan Clopton, 
Who, as a widow, was consecrated to Thee and enclosed here; 
Her husband having died as a soldier. For Thy sake, Jesu, 
She made great sacrifices, generous to the miserable and to 

guests ; 


* Inscription on brass of Dame Joan Clopton: 
‘* Christe nepos Anne Clopton miserere Joh’e, 

Qui tibi sacrata clauditur hic vidua ; : 
Milise defuncto sponso, pro te Thu fuit ista, 
Larga liberis miseris prodiga hospitibus, 
Sic ven’ abilibus templis, vic fudit egenis, 
Mittent ut celis quas sequeretur opes. 
Pro tantis meritis, sibi dones regna beata 
Nec premat urna rogo so beat aula Dei." 
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Thus she bestowed her wealth on venerable temples and on 
the poor, 

Sending her good works to heaven that she might follow. 

For merits so great, give to her blessed realms; 

Let not purgatory detain her, but let the palace (court) of 
God bless her.” 


It is interesting to note that from reverence the Holy Name 
in line three is not scanned, but omitted. The arms of the 
Besfords, three pears, and Cloptons, an angel with a scroll, an 
eagle with another scroll, and two beasts with scrolls, adorn the 
four corners of the tomb. 

Dame Joan Clopton was an heiress and the daughter of 
Alexander Besford, or Pearsford, of Besford in Worcestershire. 
She married Sir William Clopton, knight of Quinton, and had 
two children; a son who was sixteen at the time of his father’s 
dzith, but appsars to have died soon after, for the other child, 
a daughter, inherited her parents’ estates. Sir William, who as 
we learn from the inscription was an officer, died in 1419, and 
it was after his death that Dame Clopton became an anchoress 
at Quinton, where she was buried in 1430 in the Lady- chapel. 

It is considered probable that Sir William Clopton, who 
was both charitable and religious, built this chapel, and that 
the cell in which his widow was enclosed adjoined it. There is 
no squint in the church, and a careful examination of it leads 
to the conclusion that although no trace remains of a cell with 
a pent-roof, one was probably attached to this chapel for the 
holy anchoress’s accommodation, and perhaps the small window 
next the sedilia opened into it, and has been bricked up since. 
The church has been restored less cruelly than many, but all 
remains of Dame Clopton’s cell have: disappeared; there still 
remains a small piece of colored glass, with a figure of a 
woman in prayer, in a window behind the organ, which may 
represent the recluse. Curious to say, it has survived all the 
other old giass in the window. 

The brass, which is a very beautiful one and in fine preserva- 
tion, represents the recluse in a habit, with a veil and wimple 
and a long cloak. She has no girdle, but the cloak is fastened 
with two cords with tassels at the ends, which reach below 
the waist; the sleeves of the habit are quite tight, and have 
a narrow band of fur round the wrist; on one hand is a ring 
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with a jewel. As this ring is on the right — it is evidently 
that of her héavenly espousals. 

Anchoresses were allowed more liberty in external matters, 
such as dress, than nuns. When they were members of a 
religious order, naturally. they wore the habit of their order. 
The ordinary dress of other anchoresses was a black habit and 
veil, such as Dame Clopton is represented as wearing. Her 
brass effigy is valuable as giving a picture of an anchoress’s 
habit. 

Richard- Poore, the: author of that beautiful book Axncren 
Riwile,- written: for three sisters of high birth who were’ 
anchoresses at Tarrant-Keynston in Dorsetshife in the thirteenth 
century, told them their clothes might be either black or white, 
only they must be plain, warm, and well made; they were to 
wear warm capes if they had no wimples, and black veils; 
tings, brooches, and ornamented girdles were forbidden them. 

St. At!red, who wrote a rule for his sister, a Cistercian nun 
who’was also a recluse, ordered her to wear a black habit, 
both sumner and winter, over some other mysterious garments 
specified by him; her veil was to be of “mean black,” not of 
any “precious cloth.” This prescription of a black habit for a 
Cistercian -nun, whose habit is of course white, shows it was 
not an invariable rule for the recluse to retain her habit if a 
member of any religious order. 

Warmth is especially insisted on in these old rules for 
anchoresses; no doubt very wisely, as many of them ‘had no 
fireplaces in their cells nor means of warming them, so they must 
have suffered from the cold very much in England. The fancy 
picture drawn by a Protestant writer on recluses of an an- 
choress sitting comfortably over a fire in an arm chair, with a 
cat purring by her side, is singularly unlike the reality. 

The cells of anchoresses and the furniture varied very much 
according to the dispositions of the inmates. Some anchoresses, 
though enclosed in a cell, lived in a house, attended by two 
maids; one window of the anchoress’s cell in that case looked 
into the church, the other into her parlor in the house, where 
visitors came to see her, and through this parlor window her 
food was passed; there was a third window to give light and 
air. 

Others lived in a cell attached to some church, either in 
the church or communicating with it; but the cell always had 
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a window into the church. which commanded: a: view of the 
altar, so that the recluse could see the Blessed Sacrament and 
hear Mass-from this window; there was:a second. window at 
which she received visitors, and. usually a :third for air and 
light. roa 

As to the furniture of the cells, this appears to have been 
very simple. Many cells contained a stone seat, within a 
recess; some of the women had a chair or a-stool to sit 
upon; some slept on the ground, which in many cases was the 
bare earth, with a stone for a pillow; others had straw or 
rugs, some a mattress, while others had a bed, though of a very 
simple description. 

Their windows had a grating and shutters, and the parlor 
window had a curtain of .black cloth with a white cross on it. . 
The window was a source of temptation to the anchoress; the 
author of Ancren Riwle specially warns his anchoresses against 
looking out of the window: “It is evil above evil to look out, 
for the young especially.” ‘‘ Love your windows as little as 
possible, and see that they be small, the parlor’s smallest and 
narrowest,” he says in another place. 

Gossip was another temptation to which anchoresses were 
subject; .the anchoress’s, and for that matter the anchorite’s 
window also, was often the emporium of village gossip if the 
recluse was at all lax, and those authors who wrote for recluses, 
like those above mentioned, or Walter Hilton, the author of 
the Scale of Perfection, written for a recluse, specially warn 
their readers against this vice. Anchoresses as a rule took 
three vows—chastity, obedience, and, instead of poverty, a vow 
of constancy of abode; they were bound to -remain in their 
cell till they died, unless sickness, compulsion, or obedience to 
their superiors obliged them to leave it; and there are in- 
stances of some who have been burnt in their cells rather than 
leave them. They were generally buried in their cells. Indeed, 
the life of these prisoners of love—‘ prisoners of Chirst,” as 
the Germans call them—was a living death. They were walled 
up in their cells when enclosed by the bishop; hence, proba- 
bly, the ghastly tales of “ walled-up nuns” which have been 
circulated by Protestants, ignoring the fact that the. immuring 
was voluntary on the part of the immured. 

The ceremony of enclosure, which is a very beautiful one, 
was usually performed by the bishop of the diocese, or else 
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by some one delegated by him to do it. It has been said 
that the sacrament of Extreme Unction was administered; but 
this does not seem possible, since the recluse was not in dan- 
ger of death. What probably happened was this: the. service 
was read without the holy oils being applied, just as the Car- 
- thusian monk says a “dry Mass” (missa sicca) before he says 
Mass to stimulate his devotion. 

After the service of Extreme Unction had been read the 
recluse prostrated him or herself, and the officiating minister 
read the burial service, after which he and the acolytes retired ; 
the entrance of the cell was then walled in, or if a door, was 
securely fastened and sealed by the bishop with his seal. 

Some anchoresses were rich women. They usually gave 
. their fortune to the church or the poor, reserving’ enough for 
their own maintenance. Others were poor and dependent on 
the alms of the faithful; others lived in a cell which was per- 
petually endowed; others were dependent on some patron, 
perhaps the lord or squire of the parish in which they lived, 
who sent them their food daily. 

In an old German rule for recluses, the recluse was bidden 
to put his pitcher and platter outside his window every morn- 
ing after tierce and take them in again after none, when the 
recluse might eat and drink what was in them; if they were 
empty, he was to say his grace and wait patiently till the next 
day. 

The chief occupation of the anchoress was, of course, prayer, 
particularly mental prayer. Most of those who became recluses 
had left the world to spend their lives in contemplation. 
Manual labor is enjoined on them also, and church embroidery 
appears to have been one of their occupations; sometimes they 
had the care of the vestments belonging to the church, and 
made and mended them; sometimes they made clothes for the 
poor; they also made their own clothes; but they were for- 
bidden to teach children by St. 4Zlred and Richard Poore, who 
says the anchor house was not to be turned into a school nor 
the anchoress into a school-mistress. Many of them said the 
Divine Office, and those who could read also employed a good 
deal of time in reading spiritual books. They were allowed a 
good deal more liberty in prayer and in other things than 
nuns, but then, on the other hand, they were confined and 
enclosed far more strictly than the most strictly enclosed nun. 
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Indeed, it was the strictest and highest form of asceticism, 
and in these days, when pleasure and amusement seem to be 
the end and aim and object of most people’s lives, it is diffi- 
cult to understand how so many holy men and women were 
found, not only in England but in all parts of Europe, to 
embrace this strange, and to some terrible, life. Faith must 
have been stronger in those days than it is now to have 
enabled not only strong and talented men, but weak and deli- 
cate women, to live day and night walled up alone in a cell 
sometimes attached to a lonely church. 


A PRAYER. 


BY RHODA WALKER EDWARDS. 


Though the losing cause be mine; 
With the weaker and the right 
Keep me abreast the line; 
And though the world accord 
But a failure-mark to me, 
Let others rise, O Lord, 
Through my fall, to victory. 


fe th give me strength to fight, 





THE MAESTRINO’S CHRISTMAS. 


THE FORGETFULNESS OF THE MAESTRINO; OR, THE 
MAESTRINO’S CHRISTMAS. 


BY MARIE DONEGAN WALSH. 


@IAN LORENZO wasagenius. There was no doubt 

8 of it; the proof (if proof had been needed) being 

that he met with the fate popularly supposed to 

be accorded to prophets in their own country. 

= In other words, the lad was regarded by his 

fellow- a with the contemptuous pity of a primitive com- 

munity for anything beyond their narrow round of soil-tilling 
interests. Gas 

Every one has a nickname in Italy. There are too many 
“ Pietros,” ‘ Giovannis,” and ‘“ Giuseppes” in every village; so 
to save time one must be distinguished in some way, by a 
name denoting an avocation or personal characteristic. There- 
fore “Il Maestrino” (the little master) was the sarcastic epithet 
Gian Lorenzo went by, up there in sunny “ Val-di-Collina,” 
that tiny mountain citadel, where the shadow of the Alps falls 
across the vine-clad slopes. For could he not play the organ 
better than the “curato” (who had taught him the little he 
knew) gr draw music even out of an old cracked fiddle; not 
only that, but also compose “canzoni” and hymns? Neverthe- 
less all these accomplishments brought him no honor and 
glory. 

It is strange that in Italy—popularly supposed to be the 
home of music—there should be such condemnation of a dawn- 
ing musical genius. But the Italian mind, “au fond,” is keenly 
and shrewdly practical. Brought up, not in the sordid slums 
of a city, which must inevitably kill the love of all things 
beautiful, but amid surroundings inspiring enough to produce 
a generation of artists, poets, and musicians, the peasants are 
yet confronted with the stern problem of life. To exist one 
must toil; and ‘“‘quattrini’’ (money) are not to be had by 
music but by the hard labor of the ground. Few echoes of 
meteor-like successes, either in art or music, reach these remote 
mountain villages, where talent is considered only a drawback. 
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‘Besides which, village-folk can never realize that one of them- 
selves could possibly turn out to be a genius in any other 
line than that of an agriculturist. No, disapprobation was uni- 
versal; Gian Lorenzo’s father complained bitterly of his son’s 
ineptitude for farm-work. ‘‘The saints in heaven know I have 
worked -hard enough all my life not to be afflicted with a son 
who is ‘mezzo-matto’ (half-crazy). Figure to yourself, he is 
not idle, but he does'more harm than good when he works in 
the fields, for he scarcely knows corn from ‘canne’ (canes) 
and would plant vines at midsummer, with his head so full of 
his everlasting music!” 

“But Gian Lorenzo is a good lad, Pippo; he doesn’t drink 
or play cards in the caffé,” his wife would plead; her motherly 
heart proud of her handsome boy, though her practical peasant- 
mind ‘deplored his unlucky musical tendency, which she, in 
common with all the village, considered a downright flaw in his 
intelligence. 

“Oh, yes! good enough; so was San’ Giuseppe good, but 
he had to be a carpenter all the same,” grumbled exasperated 
Sor’ Filippo. 

“Eh, be! what would you? One must have patience,” 
sympathized the neighbors—with that becoming resignation with 
which we regard our friends’ misfortunes. ‘‘ As you say, it is 
surely a trial from Heaven that one’s boy should take more 
kindly to writing black notes on a sheet of paper than to the 
proper duties of life.” Even the good old “curato” shook his 
head dubiously over his former pupil’s tendencies, reproaching 
himself in his conscientious mind that he had ever taught the 
lad any music; ignoring the fact that talent, like murder, w#// 
out f 

Only one person in the whole of ‘“ Val-di-Collina” (that 
most practical village with the most romantic name) believed 
in Gian Lorenzo utterly and absolutely, and defended him 
warmly against every one. Needless to say it was a woman. 
A man might defend his friend bravely through sneers of con- 
tempt, but it is the harder part to stand by a man through 
ridicule; and here the mother-instinct, dormant in every true 
woman, rises up lion-like to defend the man she loves. 

Those who sneered at Gian Lorenzo before Annunziata 
Lanzi scarcely recognized the usually timid girl, with the soft 
dark eyes and gentle voice, in this stately young goddess, who 
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confronted them with flashing eyes and blazing cheeks, all 
her young beauty enhanced by generous indignation, which 
inspired her to a demonstrativeness so foreign to her nature. “Il 
Maestrino will never make a farmer, but he is not such a fool 
as you might think,” said the gossips, after an unsuccessful tilt 
with Annunziata; “for he has made the prettiest girl in the 
village fall in love with him!” 

“Madonna mia! but they make a handsome couple!” ejacu- 
lated a spiteful old crone, as the two passed her door. “A 
pity they will end in the poor-house—he with his head in the 
clouds, and she proud as the queen herself. Well, well, my 
proud beauty, you will probably work for both yourself and 
your ne’er-do-well husband when you do get married!” 

And indeed they were a. handsome couple, who wandered 
through the vine-terraces that Sunday morning after Mass at 
the village church, truly worthy of a land of classic beauty. 
Annunziata was tall and slender .as a lily; her exquisitely 
chiselled features and perfect complexion, crowned by regal 
coils of dark hair, which seemed almost too heavy for the 
small, shapely head. No tawdry ornaments or bright colors 
marred the girl’s beauty. She wore only the Sunday dress of 
the Piedmontese peasant, while the lace veil she had worn 
over her head at Mass hung lightly around her shoulders, 
revealing the beautiful turn of head and throat; her whole 
carriage being the perfection of grace which many a high-bred 
dame might envy. 

Gian Lorenzo was tall but slightly built, and fair, as the 
Piedmontese so often are; his light hair and blue eyes con- 
trasting strangely with the tan of an outdoor life. Those gray- 
blue eyes of his—the most striking feature in his face—some- 
what far apart, and with a curious dreaminess in their expres- 
sion, were the only indication of the born musician visible 
about this hardy son of the. soil; for the artist hands, sensi- 
tive and well-formed, were stretched and hardened by con- 
stant toil. Sensitive, like all true artists, the young man had 
withdrawn more and more into himself because of ridicule and 
opposition. He never spoke to any one of the art which was his 
joy; and only the dark-haired girl by his side knew Gian 
Lorenzo’s inmost hopes and aspirations. . . . Together they 
walked along the “primrose path of dalliance,” with youth 
and love and hope between them; to be envied, perhaps» 
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though they lived in a land of dreams, soon to be dispelled 
by stern realities. 

“Don’t fear, Annunziata mia, but that I will make a name 
some day,” said the young lover with all the confidence of 
youth. “There is always a place for good music in the world; 
so why should I not succeed? Oh, I Anow it; I can’t explain 
it, but I feel it within me—the power to put into notes the 
harmonies that ring in my ears; sometimes in the night, some- 
times at dawning; even out there at midday in the vineyards, 
till I must rise and write them ¢here and then. And some day 
the world will hear the message, for the. sweet spirit of music 
cannot be hidden, even though they should stop their ears and 
try to silence me. But they shall mever crush me. I wi// be 
heard, I wi// succeed, if the whole world is against me but 
you, sweetheart. Enough if you believe in me, anima mia.” 

He had spoken low but passionately; and a sudden kind- 
ling lighted up the dreamy eyes. His emotion half startled 
Annunziata, and she looked up at him wonderingly and 
admiringly; but all his accustomed gentleness returned, as he 
bent towards the girl half wistfully for her answer. 

“‘Nino mio,” she whispered, “you nzow I believe in you! 
When I cease to believe in you, you can cease to love me! 
See now, I stake what is more to me than life on my belief 
in you.” * 

He was satisfied; and they went on gaily building their 
air-castles, as young people will, in architecture whose soar- 
ing pinnacles rivalled the snowy mountain-peaks above them. 

“T shall have my opportunity when I go to Milan,” he 
continued; “for then I can see the great world and hear its 
music. There it is not petty like our narrow village (so 
thought the lad in his young enthusiasm), and ‘¢here, surely, 
fortune will come, and then we shall be so happy, amore mio, 
you and [!” 

“But when will you go to Milan, Nino?” questioned 
Annunziata. 

“ Next autumn, when I go to serve my time in the army,” 
he replied. But the girl shrank back, her hand tightening on 
his. ‘‘No, no, don’t speak of it yet,” she murmured, tears 
already gathering in her beautiful dark eyes. ‘‘ How can I do 
without seeing you for three long years? And if there should 
be a war, Nino, you might be killed like Sora Nana’s son?” 
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“Non dubiti (don’t fear). There will be no war; la patria 
has learnt a lesson out there in Africa, that Italia cahnot spread 
her wings till she has served her time at nation-making; till 
she has peace at home. No, sweetheart, you will see me back 
safe and sound; not only that, but successful. Think of ¢haz, 
Annunziata, and it will give you courage! Su, amore mio! 
parting is inevitable, and even if you could, would you keep 
me back from the road of success ?—keep me here in this vil- 
lage where they all despise me; no, even worse, think me a 
fool and an idiot?” 

He spoke bitterly, even though it was his birthplace; but 
she knew he was right. Young as she was, Annunziata under- 
stood him; and woman-like, hid her own sorrow to smile up 
bravely in his face. 

“Bella sposina mia, I will come to claim you, Christmas 
three years from now, when my service is over; not for the 
wife of the ne’er-do-well you so bravely defended, but a man 
who is successful. Ecco! ’Nunziata, I swear it! Remember, 
Christmas three years from now! If I do not come for you, 
it will be because I have forgotten you.” (At which joke 
they both laughed, real as was their grief.) The lad threw 
back his head with a determined gesture which became him 
oddly, making his sweetheart feel as if a strange new person- 
ality had come in gentle Nino’s place. 

They were brave words enough, but words that seemed 
unlikely of fulfilment when three months later the group of 
fresh-faced village lads, Gian Lorenzo among them, left their 
mountain home to take the first plunge into the world by 
serving in the army. 

A recruit’s life is anything but an easy one, full of hard 
knocks and corners; and its rigid discipline could not fail to 
be irksome to an artist-nature like the young musician’s. But 
strange to say, the lad took to it wonderfully; his hard life in 
the mountains had inured him to every kind of fatigue, and 
the military duties interested him. Away from the brutal 
frankness of his relations and village tormentors, and the agri- 
cultural work he hated, Gian Lorenzo was another being. His 
natural sunniness of disposition reasserted itself, and his quick 
willingness and ability won the young soldier the liking of his 
officers; while his good nature made him a favorite among 
the men not of the tougher sort. Though naturally quiet, the 
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lad was neither coward nor weakling, as he promptly convinced 
any bully who presumed on his gentleness; and thanks to his 
own good principles and his absorbing passion for music, he 
remained unscathed by many dangers of barrack -life. 

In his rare leisure moments Gian Lorenzo could work 
unmolested at his music. True, a few laughed at him at first; 
and the inevitable nickname of “Il Maestrino” stuck to him; 
but here (unlike Val-di-Collina) his artistic proclivities won 
him far more respect than fidicule. It is the hardest thing in 
the world to believe in yourself, after having been constantly 
and frankly assured from childhood upwards that you are an 
utter failure; and the fact that this budding genius survived | 
the storm and still clung to his’ music, was a sure proof the 
“real stuff” was in him. 

Here too, in Milan, Gian Lorenzo gratified his hungry 
desire for music. There was always the fine military band of 
the cavalry regiment (the only reprimands and punishments 
the lad ever earned being for forgetting discipline for an 
instant at drill or parade when the sound of the band practis- 
ing carried him blissfully away from his immediate surround- 
ings); then there was the music in the parks; and, above all, 
a few blissful holiday nights at the opera—that beau ideal of 
Gian Lorenzo’s ambitions, when he could spare enough ‘“‘soldi’” 
for three hours of perfect paradise in the uppermost gallery of 
La Scala; for in Italy the military are admitted at half price. 

The bandmaster of the regiment, astonished at the coun- 
try lad’s rare gift of musical composition, helped him in the 
study of music till Gian Lorenzo passed out of the sphere 
of his abilities; and then introduced him to an old musician, 
who, though living on a few poorly-paid lessons, freely assisted 
him in mastering harmony and counterpoint. 

In his letters to Annunziata there was always a bright note 
of hopefulness; and the opera which was to bring him such 
fame and success was spoken of between these two foolish 
young people as a thing already beyond doubt, which only 
needed time for its realizations. for he had begun to work at it 
in earnest. Nothing, Gian Lorenzo vowed, would induce him, 
on the completion of his time in the army, to return to the 
paternal acres till he was in some degree successful. Until 
fortune came with the completion of the opera he would rather 
engage in the most menial jobs to keep soul and body to- 


. 
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gether than go back to that hated village, to be once more a 
butt for the sneers of the rustic community. He had written 
several small musical compositions which were paid for; and 
confident of being able to turn these out in abundance, did 
not fear being ever in want. 

“Pazienza, amore mio,” the young man wrote to his sweet- 
heart lovingly; ‘‘ always that miserable word, ‘ pazienza.’ We 
in Italy use it too much, and any one but an angel like you, 
carina, would have wearied of it and of me long ago. Oh! 
they thought me stupid in Val-di-Collina; but I was not blind, 
to see how many wanted ‘la bella mia.’ How Michele’s sharp 
tongue would soften itself to compliments; and Carlo Manetti’s 
black eyes fix her with a hungry gaze till I could have killed him 
as he stood; or that heavy-fisted farmer Perelli would boast of 
his lands and riches in hopes of tempting the loveliest ‘ragazza’ 
in all the valley! Not ove of them but what would be glad to 
see me worsted. And yet, poor as I am, and unsuccessful, my 
beautiful sweetheart is mine, mine/ It is love’s triumph, 
Annunziata; surely the Madonna has inspired you to know 
that o heart will ever give you more devotion. Without your 
faith in me, your courage for me, fate would have crushed me 
long ago; and for your sake I must win not failure but 
success.” 

So time went on; Annunziata always with the woman’s harder 
part of waiting, Gian Lorenzo hoping and working hard at the 
cherished opera. He had chosen the theme of a simple story 
of the sea—a romance of the fisher-folk; full of human interest 
and pathos—and woven his subtle harmonies about it till it 
took shape definite enough to satisfy its author’s intensely 
critical sense of harmony. For Gian Lorenzo knew when he 
was at his best and worst; a too-abrupt shading off of the 
harmonies, an almost imperceptible break in the rhythm, offended 
his ear so much that often a whole passage or recitative had 
to be ruthlessly sacrificed and rewritten. 

Outside his military duties the young soldier lived in a 
world of his own. He was wrapped up in his music and paid 
little attention to secular events; even when his comrades 
gossiped around him, discussing the news of the day.. Rumors 
were always circulating of impending trouble to be caused by 
the Socialists (who have such a strongly tenacious grip of power 
in the metropolis of the north); but as yet they were but 
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mutterings, little heeded when the sky is cloudless, and almost 
accepted as a matter of course. : 

So when the long-threatened storm of a Socialist rising 
burst over Milan one bright May morning with sharp and 
pitiless fury, inflaming that latent demon, the blind rage of a 
populace, to deeds of impotent violence, the attitude of people 
and military was one of bewildered astonishment! ‘‘ Wolf! 
wolf!”” had been called too long, rendering the awakening 
proportionately bitter. 

The action of the revolters was short and fiery. Before the 
peaceful inhabitants had fairly awakened to the sense of immi- 
nent danger martial law was proclaimed, and five days of 
violence had come and gone, destroying life and property with 
equal recklessness. Soon, however, the rising was reduced to 
impotence, stamped out by the iron heel of overwhelming 
military force; but in the crushing process many promising 
young lives were cut short on either side, seemingly to no 
purpose. Some on the one side, smarting under the sense of 
real wrongs, inflamed by demagogues who took care to keep 
their own persons out of danger; on the other young soldiers, 
little more than boys, standing like targets to be shot at. 
Regiments were called out to patrol the city; but as the brief 
reign of terror ended it seemed as if Gian Lorenzo’s regiment 
would escape. Just at the last moment, however, the summons 
came from headquarters; Company C of the Novara Cavalry 
being ordered to night duty at what had been one of the most 
disturbed quarters in the brief hour of fighting. 

However, the crisis had passed. Blood had been let; and 
with the realization of its futility, the fury of sudden passion 
burnt itself out as swiftly as it was enkindled. Street encounters 
were few and far between, and but a few stray shots were 
exchanged. Only as the spring night changed into day a band 
of insurgents, cleverly feigning drunkenness, made a sudden 
rush on the little company of soldiers, who, worn out with 
the night of enforced inaction, had somewhat relaxed their 
vigilance. In an instant the quiet street was aroused by the 
sharp interchange of shots resounding through the stillness. 
The trained discipline of the soldiers made it the affair of a 
few moments to end the fierce onslaught; and in the cold gray 
dawn there was silence again, only two or three still figures 
lying on the stones to testify that there had been a struggle. 


. 
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Without any of the outward honor and glory of a battle- 
field, not even in the heat of an engagement, Gian Lorenzo 
passed through his baptism of fire, shot down in the darkness 
by the chance pistol-shot of some desperate ruffian. Poor young 
Maestrino! . . . He was unsuccessful to the end; in spite 
of all his high ideals, and the future in which: he had stored all 
his hopes and aspirations. Yet, notwithstanding the unfinished 
opera, the ruined career, and the young girl far away in the 
mountains, whose heart would be breaking with this morning’s 
fatal work, there was a hopeful look on the lad’s face that it 
had never worn in the old days at Val-di-Collina, as they 
carried him to the military hospital, in hopes that the faint 
flicker of lite might be revived. 

But the surgeons shook their heads silently. It was not 
the flesh-wound, dangerous as it was, which had wrought the 
harm, but the blow on the head as he had fallen from his 
horse on the stone pavement. ‘The heads of these mountain 
contadini are hard enough in all conscience,” said the head 
surgeon, “but not sufficiently so to stand such a concussion, 
The fact that this lad is still living shows that he has con- 
siderable powers of resistance. He will very likely not arouse 
from the state of lethargy; and better he should not do so, 
‘povero diavolo’” (shrugging his shoulders significantly), ‘for 
that blow on the head will probably leave him a hopeless idiot!” 
And the busy doctor passed on to another case. 

But life and death alike were matters of little moment to 
Gian Lorenzo, as he lay there heavily in a death-like stupor; 
hovering for nights and days on the dim borderland till youth 
and strength triumphed, and life reasserted itself in the shape 
of raging fever. Even more pitiful than stupor was this wild 
delirium of waking. Pain-racked and burning with the fire 
which was slowly sapping his vitality, the lad tossed restlessly 
to and fro, muttering incoherent sentences, and hoarsely hum- 
ming scraps of music, till the overtaxed body yielded to a brief 
interval of quiet, only to be succeeded by a fresh access of 
wandering. 

These disjointed outpourings were never violent or painful 
to listen to, poor boy! for there were no dark chapters in that 
short life to be revealed. Only the perpetual monotonous bur- 
den was ‘‘the opera”—always the opera—its plot, its setting, 
its success or failure. Sometimes he was composing it, some- 
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times repeating whole recitatives from it, sometimes—and these 
were the most pitiful—it had been produced and failed utterly, 
when the poor disordered brain would give way to blank despair. 
If those who loved him had been near it would have torn their 
hearts; even the hospital doctors and attendants, hardened to 
all kinds of pain and misery, stopped to watch Gian Lorenzo 
curiously, wondering if this was permanent madness, or only a 
phase of delirious fancy. Not a word did he ever speak of 
his old life or of Annunziata. But as he grew weaker a change 
came, and he begged ceaselessly and continuously for the opera 
to be brought to him that he might finish it. 

One day a celebrated brain specialist was visiting the hos- 
pital, and insisted on seeing this strange case. As usual, the 
poor weak voice was reiterating its petition; appealing to 
every passer-by: ‘Why will they not let me have my opera? 
There is only so /ittle to finish; only the final aria and chorus, 
and it is done. And it must be finished by Christmas! 
Christmas! I can’t remember why; I only know it must be 
done by then. Signor mio (addressing the doctor), you look 
kind; have compassion on me and tell them to bring me my 
opera! Don’t let them hide it from me any longer. It is not 
theirs; it is mine, for I wrote every note of it. It is no use 
to them, for they cannot finish it, while . . . The melodies 
are here.(passing his hand restlessly over his throbbing fore- 
head), piercing and clamoring to be let out; and if I do not 
write them they will kill me, and I will die without finishing 
it.” And the weak voice sank into a wail of despair, which 
touched the physician’s heart. 

The great brain specialist, whose opinion was sought so far 
and wide, might have been carved for a figure of strength as 
he stood there by Gian Lorenzo’s bedside in a concentration 
of thought, his keen gaze fixed intently on the boy’s face. 
He was a small man considerably under the medium height, 
but so full of innate dignity that people instinctively looked 
up to him and obeyed him. His closely-cropped iron-gray 
hair and fierce gray moustache, combined with a square-cut 
chin, gave a somewhat grim and severe expression to his face 
in repose. But the big moustache covered the kindest mouth 
in the world; and when he turned his great dark eyes, like 
search-lights, full and suddenly upon one, the effect was mag- 
netic. There flashed lightning-like ian brightly intelligent 
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and comprehensive, from eyes too large for the small face; 
and looking into their luminous depths, one recognized it was 
a face to trust. 

Hard and opinionated, some of Dr. Carocci’s colleagues called 
him—they knew him least; pitiless indeed he was to self-com- 
placent mediocrity, but his patients told another story. Chil- 
dren and animals made instinctively for him, and many a poor 
wrecked brain owed its restoration to health to his untiring skill. 

So long and silently did he stand by the bedside that the 
hospital doctor, weary of waiting, took courage to speak; say- 
ing lightly: ‘‘Curious business, isn’t it, professor, that this 
contadino’s madness should take the form of believing he has 
composed an opera? They must allow the soldiers to hear 
too much music here in Milan. Well, as you see, there is lit- 
tle to be done here. Shall we go?” 

Ignoring the question, the specialist turned on the doctor 
with the abruptness which was apt to awe his subordinates. 
“To what regiment does this man belong? I wish to make 
inquiries about him”; and noting down Gian Lorenzo’s name 
and regiment he moved away, when once more the poor lad’s 
pitiful appeal was reiterated: ““My opera! You will make 
them bring me my opera?” Not brusquely, as he had 
answered the doctor, but gently as one might speak to a sick 
child, the great physician laid his hand soothingly on the boy’s 
forehead. ‘‘Non dubiti, figlio mio; have a little patience and 
thou shalt have thy opera, I promise thee,’”—‘“ that is to say, 
if it is in existence,’ he murmured to himself. 

Well aware of the difficulties to be encountered in regions 
where “red tape” is common, Dr. Carocci trusted to no 
inquiries; but being a man of prompt action, went directly 
from the hospital to the barracks of the Novara Cavalry and 
asked for the officer in command. His name was enough to 
secure him respect and attention; and after hearing his errand 
the bandmaster, the sergeant, and several soldiers of Gian 
Lorenzo’s company were sent for; all of whom confirmed the 
fact that “Il Maestrino” was constantly writing music. ‘“ In- 
deed,”’ said the honest bandmaster, in a burst of confidence 
over his favorite, “quel povero ragazzo (that poor boy) often 
wrote me pieces for the band, and they were always well 
received. Nothing more natural than that he should have 
written an opera, for he could well do it, eh, altro!” 
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A search among the young soldier’s poor belongings finally 
brought to light a roll of music which, when opened, turned 
out to be the cherished opera. ‘‘ Worthless or not, the poor 
lad shall finish it; at any rate, if it does not cure him he will 
die more peacefully for having seen it,” said the professor, as 
he carried it away in triumph to the hospital. 

The patient’s condition had become more serious than ever 
in his absence, and the instant the physician saw him he 
realized that no time was to be lost. 

“Do you not think it will kill him outright, professor, the 
effort of exercising the brain in a state of such prostration?” 
queried a doctor who had been in attendance. 

“The result is in God’s hands, not ours, sir,” returned the 
specialist; ‘‘but under Him I mean to fight the case, and 
shall certainly use the only means in my power to do so. 
Were the brain in a normal condition this course of action 
would be fatal; as it is I am assured that, given his strength 
holds out, the patient’s only chance of life lies in finishing his 
opera.” 

At sight of the precious document Gian Lorenzo’s face lit 
up, and with a glad cry of joy he tried to reach it—only to 
fall back helplessly on the pillows. But one of the physician’s 
strong arms was instantly around him, supporting him, while 
‘ the other hand opened the music and found the unfinished 
page. Then, motioning to the attendant, he administered a 
powerful stimulant. It was pitiful to watch the effort of the 
weak body striving to answer the brain’s incentive, as the lad 
strove to take the pencil in his nerveless grasp. The usual 
positions were reversed: the brain, abnormally active, acting 
without an effort; the body helpless to comply with it. As 
the pencil dropped from his hand Gian Lorenzo looked up to 
the doctor with an almost animal-like look of dumb suffering. 
And Dr. Carocci understood. Enclosing the lad’s thin hand 
completely within his firm and sinewy one, he let it guide him 
note by note; pausing every now and then, when the patient’s 
small stock of strength gave out, to moisten the blue lips with 
cordial. 

Slowly but accurately pages were filled with the magic 
notes, which seemed to flow spontaneously from the poor boy’s 
brain. Not a word was spoken. It was like a case of thought- 
reading, where all power of action is transmitted to another, 
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without any previous knowledge or understanding on. the 
other’s part; Gian Lorenzo’s brain conceiving the idea, the 
physician’s hand carrying it out. Finally. there came a pause, 
as if the sick brain had suddenly refused its work; and the 
doctor instantly profited by it to ‘end the mental and physical 
strain which he perceived had become critical. 

A gray shadow was spreading over the face; every drop 
of blood seemed to have left the body, and in another moment 
the frail chain of life might snap. The lad had gradually sunk 
lower even with the support of the strong arm; and by this 
time Professor Carocci was half-kneeling by the bedside. He 
gently drew the book away, whispering, ‘‘Enough for the 
present, figlio “mio; you will finish the ‘rest when you are 
better.” -It was just in time; for, as the. words passed his 
lips, Gian Lorenzo fell back in his arms, apparently lifeless. 
This, then, was the end of the struggle; and Death, not the 
grim little doctor, had won the victory. Another would have 
given up the case as hopeless; not so Professor Carocci. 

Every possible means known to science were employed to 
revive ‘the feeble spark of life. As the slow minutes passed he 
persevered obstinately, lips and jaw set like a vice; never 
relaxing his vigilance, but grimly, patiently fighting the fight 
with death. At last his efforts seemed likely to be rewarded; 
the powerful remedies began to take effect, and breathing 
became perceptible. A few hours afterwards he was able to 
leave Gian Lorenzo sleeping, secure that his patient was out 
of the immediate clutches of death; and giving orders that no 
one should talk to him under any circumstances. 

As soon as possible the physician returned, for he was 
curious to note if with returning strength and consciousness 
there would be—as he feared—permanent injury to the brain 
of his strange young patient. The young man still appeared 
intensely weak, but his color was more natural, and there was 
every sign of perfect intelligence in the wondering blue eyes 
he lifted up to the specialist’s face. ‘“‘ Where am 1?” he asked, 
bewildered. ‘‘ Have I been ill?” . 

“You are in the military hospital, where you have been 
ill with brain fever exactly five weeks,” replied Dr. Carocci 
succinctly; knowing that the quickest way to aid recovery is 
to put the mind of the patient at rest. ‘‘ They brought you 
here; together with some other wounded soldiers, from the bar- 
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ricades, on the night of the May riots. But you are on the 
way to mend now; and will probably be able to return to the 
barracks in a few weeks.” 

“The barracks?” said Gian Lorenzo perplexedly; “was I 
serving my time as a soldier? I don’t remember any riots. 
Indeed, I don’t seem able to remember anything; though I 
have been trying, trying ever since I awoke!” And the old 
troubled, feverish look came over his face. 

- Don’t try to, on any account,” said the physician empha- 
tically. “I can tell you as much as you need know for the 
present; when you are stronger you can think. You had been 
with the regiment of Novara Cavalry; and I understand your 
term was nearly expired when the Socialist rising occurred: 
Your company was on night duty and you happened to be one 
of the first victims shot down in an encounter. The wound 
itself was not dangerous; but in falling you received a blow 
on the head which only by the mercy of God did not kill you 
instantly, but resulted in an attack of fever which not one man 
in a thousand would have come through. You realize now, 
perhaps, why you cannot remember things better. But for the 
present you must not talk any more, nor hear talking. * 

Gian Lorenzo was an obedient patient, for in the languor 
of convalescence thought proved absolute pain. He was con- 
tent to be quiescent in the realization of returning health; but 
now and then, as his vigorous young strength came back, a 
sharp pang of apprehension for the future shot across him. 

“What are you thinking of as you lie there so quietly?” 
questioned Dr. Carocci one day, unexpectedly, when visiting 
his patient. 

“Music, doctor,” replied Gian Lorenzo promptly; “I have 
always loved it. All day long I keep stringing together the 
harmonies which come into my head, and I would write them 
if I could. Then a strange dream comes to me continually ” ; 
he spoke hesitatingly, flushing slightly. It did not come easily 
to the lad to speak of his own thoughts and feelings; but the 
doctor’s kind eyes, attentively fixed on him, seemed in some 
way to encourage and reassure him. It was a curious sympa- 
thy that had arisen between the distinguished specialist, usually 
so unapproachable, and the humble young soldier. They seemed 
to understand each other. Gian Lorenzo, instead of being dver- 
awed, felt a strange confidence in the stern-faced little physi- 
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cian; while Dr. Carocci, on his part, felt not only interested 
but attracted to the boy, whom he realized was no ordinary 
character,—“ I seem to have been always writing an opera; I 
can think out all its parts clearly and distinctly up to a cer- 
tain point, when suddenly there comes a break and I can go 
no further. Physical force seems to prevent me, though the 
broken melodies still hammer on my brain, and the black notes 
dance before my eyes till they fairly blind me with pain. But 
finally—I do not know how—some kind agency intervenes 
between me and the obstacle which prevents my work, helping 
me to finish it, though with an infinite effort. For in the 
dream the opera is always finished. . . . Then—I wake 
with a start, and it is all gone, and I am lying here like a 
useless log, without an opera or a brain, without even a 
memory!” And Gian Lorenzo sighed drearily. 

For a few moments there was silence; till the physician, 
leaning forward, began to speak, quietly yet impressively, in 
his deep, full tones: ‘It is no dream; it is reality. Listen 
and you will understand. From the beginning of your illness 
this opera was the incessant subject of your wanderings. Night 
and day you dwelt on it, begging every one to bring it to 
you; but no attention was paid, as it was only considered a 
curious phase of delirium. When I first saw you I realized 
that there might be something more in it than the mere 
wanderings of unconsciousness. I made inquiries at the barracks, 
and, thanks to an old friend of yours—the bandmaster—dis- 
covered the famous opera. It was the only chance—though a 
slight one—of saving your life and reason to let you attempt 
finishing it; but, still in a state of unconsciousness, you did 
so; but the effort very nearly cost you your life. Now it 
remains to be seen what fame this dearly-bought masterpiece 
is to bring its composer!” He concluded lightly, not wishing 
to over-excite his patient. But Gian Lorenzo seemed scarcely 
to have heard the ending; his eyes, dim with emotion, were 
fixed on the doctor’s face. 

“Then it is to you, doctor, that I owe my life; you were 
the good angel who came to deliver me, and yours was the 
hand that rescued me from that dream of horror which was xo 
dream. To think that you should have taken all that trouble 
—a distinguished professor like you—for a poor peasant who 
most of the world would call half-witted, who has even 
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forgotten his own life and identity! Oh! I know it makes you 
angry, but I must say it, How can I ever thank you?” 

“Per carita!’’ said Carocci shortly, in his most forbidding 
manner, ‘‘I detest thanks, and that is an end of the matter. 
I did it merely in the interests of science,—and of music! For 
the rest, my boy,” his rare smile crossing his grave face and 
leaving it as stern as before, ‘I know a little of men by this 
time, and there is no necessity of words from you! By the 
way, young man, you seem to have little curiosity about this 
work of yours, which I imagined you would be wild with 
anxiety to resume. How do you know but that, in my 
ignorance, I might have consigned it to the waste-paper basket, 
or even stolen it to make my own fortune, as I might well . 
have done?” 

The lad smiled wistfully. ‘I hadn’t any more courage 
about it, doctor; I know it must be worthless. How could 
any one out of their senses compose music? It will be a con- 
fusion as great as my brain was; and is yet,’’ he said despon- 
dently. ‘‘It seems to me music has been my curse instead of 
my blessing.” 

“On the contrary, persons out of their senses are occasionally 
capable of writing or composing much more brilliantly than 
when in them,” observed the professor drily. ‘In this case, at 
any rate, I must tell you that your opera is anything but worth- 
less! I myself know nothing of music; but I took it to the 
Maestro Bianchi (as you know, our greatest living musician). 
The maestro is no flatterer of undiscovered genius, and frank 
to bluntness; but these were his words concerning it: ‘Caro 
mio, this would be a success if produced, for it is music / 
Where did you discover it? I would like to shake hands with 
the man who wrote it; there is an intermezzo in it I would 
give some years of my life to have composed!’ Is that enough 
to satisfy you of its worth? When you are better you shall see 
the maestro yourself and he may help you with his advice.” 

Some days after this there were visitors at the hospital for 
Gian Lorenzo. In hopes that the sight of them might possibly 
recall his old life, and fill up the past which still remained a 
blank to the young musician, Dr. Carocci had sent to Val-di- 
Collina for his parents. 

Immediately on seeing him, the lad’s mother rushed upon 
him with a torrent of talk, kisses, and lamentations; the father 
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meanwhile standing sheepishly by. ‘“ Figlio mio, benedetto! 
What have they done to thee? They have half killed thee 
between them all, these miserable soldiers and doctors. But 
ecco, la mamma and il babbo (father) have come to see thee! 
Madonna mia santa! how thin he is—he that was always so 
handsome, and such a good lad too, if he did think of naught 
but that blessed music! Nino, tel] me, thou hast not forgot- 
ten la mamma? What is it? Thou lookest at me like a 
stranger! Say thou hast not forgotten thy own mother!” she 
pleaded piteously; for though he suffered her caresses pas- 
sively, there was no sign of recognition, and the lad made no 
.effort to return them. “Signor Dottore, is it possible? how 
could this thing have happened to him? My Nino is not 
mad; his mind is sensible, and yet he has forgotten his father 
and mother; forgotten-even that poor child Annunziata, who 
is breaking her heart for him.” 

‘“No, I cannot remember, try as I will.” And Gian Loren- 
zo looked, troubled and perplexedly, from one to the other. 
“It is no use deceiving thee; I have forgotten everything, 
everything, up to the time of my illness, and I cannot remem- 
ber even to have seen thee before,” he said at last desper- 
ately. 

“ Figlio mio! wilt thou tell me thou hast forgotten her too— 
Annunziata, that thou lovedst so much?” Her voice rose 
shrilly with emotion and excitement as she continued to pour 
out a voluble torrent of laments and reproaches. 

“ Annunziata? Who is Annunziata?” asked the lad weari- 
ly, utterly exhausted with the strain of their presence and the 
useless effort of remembrance; an access of fever showing itself 
in his flushed face and heightened temperature. 

“Did I not tell thee the lad was always ‘ mezzo-matto,’” 
whispered his fathey audibly and roughly. ‘‘ Come, mother, it 
is no use; you must leave him to the dottori, who can look 
after him.” 

But the poor woman made no reply. She had broken into 
a fit of hopeless and subdued weeping. Dr. Carocci, irritated 
at the failure of his plan and fearing more harm had been 
done than good, hurried them relentlessly away. 

“You must not grieve yourself so much, my good woman,” 
he said, when they were outside. ‘Time may mend your 
son’s mind, and his memory will come back sooner or later. 
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In the meantime it is useless to worry him; he must be let 
alone!” 

“Va bene! it is easy talking, but he always was mezzo- 
matto (half crazy) and he always will be; and how is one to 
do with such a burden?” grumbled the father. 

“Diavolo! man; he is no more mezzo-matto than you 
and I!” blazed out the professor, with a gleam of sudden 
anger in his search-light eyes which would have disconcerted 
a more courageous person than Sor’ Filippo. ‘Do not fear, 
your son is not likely to be a burden on your shoulders, He 
has written an opera, I tell you, that will bring him fame and 
fortune. In a few weeks Milan will be ringing with it; and 
then perhaps, when you hear men talking with respect of the 
famous young composer, you may not be quite so ashamed of 
the mezzo-matto.”’ The physician spoke with fine irony; but 
the rustic mind took it literally. 

“Did you say. he would make money with that rubbishy 
music?” questioned old Filippo, incredulously ; shrewdly con- 
sidering if after all his unsuccessful son might have his mar- 
ket value. 

“If he does so, and were I in his place, you would get lit- 
tle good of it in return for your hardness—you hard-fisted old 
miser,” said Dr. Carocci, frowning and turning on his heel 
contemptuously, leaving the astonished rustic to gaze after 
him in open-mouthed wonder. 

“I was a fool to make such a preposterous blunder,” 
reflected the physician irritably as he returned to his patient, 
whom he found in a state of feverish anxiety and depression. 
Unconsciously to himself, this bit of ‘ Val-di-Collina”’ frank- 
ness had had its usual effect of depressing Gian Lorenzo deep- 
ly. “Just as I expected!” he said grimly. ‘‘ You have been 
working yourself into a fever again with this business of try- 
ing to remember and worrying about the future. Now take 
my advice as a friend, and live in the present. Your case is 
an unusual but not an unknown one; and all you have gone 
through is quite sufficient to account for it. I do not say for 
certain, mind; but in my opinion there is every probability 
that in some unexpected, sudden emotion of any sort your 
memory may return. Meanwhile your future is settled for 
you. Maestro Bianchi wishes you to stay with him till the 
opera is revised; then with his influence you can arrange for 
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its production as soon as possible. After that . . . let us 
hope we shall all be bowing before you, Val-di-Collina first 
_of all” (for the keen-sighted physician had realized from this 
glimpse of his parents what the village attitude must have 
been to Gian Lorenzo, and its effect upon his sensitive 
nature). 

“You have been too good to me, doctor; Z00 good, though 
I must not say it!” said the lad gratefully. “In one thing, at 
least, I have been successful, when my illness has brought me 
a friend like you!” 

Meanwhile his parents returned home; and with the obstinate 
stupidity of ignorance openly lamented their son as hopelessly 
mad. His father, apparently unable to formulate any other 
idea, doggedly repeated his assertion: Gian Lorenzo was always 
mezzo-matto; now he is worse, and between ourselves (darkly) 
I think that gran signore of a doctor, who is superbo (proud) 
as the devil himself, has cast his great black evil eye upon the 
lad! How arrabiati (irritable) these gran signori are! > Santa 
Pazienza! that is a man to be afraid of; he made eyes enough 
to eat me because I had the courage to say the truth about 
my own son!” 

Meanwhile poor Annunziata was passing through a fiery 
ordeal of suffering, for Gian Lorenzo’s mother made her the 
recipient of her confidence, sparing the girl nothing, with the 
unconscious pitilessness of the poor. ‘‘ Well, well, it is useless, 
ragazza mia,” she concluded; “‘ you might just as well marry 
Michele there, who wants you; for my poor boy has forgotten 
you completely! Eh, what would you, when he does not. know 
his own mother? Figure to yourself what he said when I told 
him Annunziata was breaking her heart for him. ‘ Who is 
Annunziata ?’” Butthe poor girl heard no more. The tortur- 
ing strain had been too great; and she fell in a dead faint at 
the woman’s feet; but soon recovered and went home silently ; 
for, like her sweetheart, she was quiet and reserved. 

Day after day she performed her round of duties mechani- 
cally; not idly weeping, but hiding her grief and mortification 
proudly from careless eyes. Not a word of her trouble ever 
escaped Annunziata, though her lips were set to patient endur- 
ance and the soft color had faded from her beautiful young 
face.. Those unconsciously cruel words, ‘“Who is Annunziata ?” 
rang ceaselessly through her brain, like the requiem of hope; 
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and sometimes during the sleepless nights she had to stop her 
ears to shut them out! 

The young girl spent her hours of leisure at the shrine of 
Our Lady of Dolors; for there only the poor child found 
temporary peace. ‘‘Madonna mia! make him successful; send 
him his desire, even if he has forgotten me; make Aim happy, 
even if J must bear the grief!” was her ceaseless prayer. 
“Thou who hast felt the Seven Swords of Sorrow, make my 
one poor sword less terrible to bear! Pray for him, Maria 
Santissima; pray that this may not be sent us because he for- 
got to say, ‘Se Dio vuole’ (If God wills it), when he promised 
us such success before he went away. He was so young and 
confident, Madonna mia! he did not stop to think; but he 
was so good always!” 

For in her simplicity the girl could find no fault in her 
lover to account for this heavy visitation, except that in his 
youthful confidence God had been considered too little in the 
shaping of his plans. 

It was nearly Christmas, and Gian Lorenzo, now well and 
strong again, had been working hard in putting the opera into 
shape, and, with the influence of Maestro Bianchi, it was to be 
produced on the inauguration of the opera season (December 
23). As the doctor had predicted, the walls of Milan’ were 
placarded with it: ‘ Fior’ di Mare—Opera Nuovissima” (Flower 
of the Sea—New Opera), by the Maestro Gian Lorenzo. The 
talk in music circles, and, in fact, all over the city, was ex- 
clusively of the new opera, by the unknown composer, which 
promised an unqualified success. After the last rehearsals had 
taken place its composer felt a little less apprehensive for the 
result. He was anything but optimistic, poor lad; but so 
accustomed to failure and disappointment that success seemed 
a thing unattainable. However, every one assured him there 
was no chance of failure; artists and musicians alike congratu- 
lated him; and at the end of the last rehearsal came a “‘ Bravo!” 
from the Maestro Bianchi that sent the blood rushing to Gian 
Lorenzo’s face, .for it seemed worth all the rest. 

The eventful night came at last. The grand old theatre, 
which has seen so many triumphs and failures, was crowded 
in every part with perhaps the most critical audience in the 
world. Every one seemed more bustling and excited than the 
young miestro, the principal person concerned, at least to out- 
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ward seeming; and even Dr. Carocci, who had stopped to 
exchange a few words with him at the wings, wondered at his 
apparent sang froid. 

“You will stay to hear your opera, doctor!” he said; “I 
shall like to feel you are here; it will give me heart and 
courage, even if it is a failure! Besides, it is you, by right, 
who should bow to the public when they applaud the ‘finale’; 
for it is yours, not mine!” 

Carocci turned to regard him critically, as one would 
examine some curious specimen. “Finalmente (finally) it seems 
they have managed to put a little conceit into your head. 
Well, better late than never; but how do you know the public 
are going to applaud at all?” he inquired severely. 

“I don’t know, doctor,” laughed Gian Lorenzo; ‘that is 
why the courage is slowly oozing out of my finger-tips. I 
never knew I was such a coward before! Well, ‘Che sara 
sara!’ (What will be, will be). In a few bad half-hours it will 
be over; and, after all, it is the fortune of war!” And he 
threw back his head bravely with the gesture which had so 
delighted poor Annunziata in the old days. There was some- 
thing of the stuff heroes are made of about this gentle young 
musician, which, combined with his modesty and _ personal 
charm, made him irresistible. At least so thought Dr. Carocci, 
a soft expression lighting up his grave face as he looked at 
his favorite. 

Just then the call-bell rang, and of the two the great phy- 
sician seemed the most perturbed. Always laconic, he was 
most so when moved. He could only take Gian Lorenzo’s 
hands in his hearty grasp, holding them as he said: “ Cour- 
age, figlio mio, and good fortune! You have come through 
worse than this before!” 

“Thank you, doctor, for the wish; and let us hope your 
good fortune will counteract my bad luck!”’ And he left the 
lad smiling bravely, though he noted his hands were cold as 
ice. 

When the young conductor appeared before the public he 
was well received; his youthful, almost boyish appearance 
made a favorable impression—in a word, he was “ simpatico” 
(sympathetic), and that goes far with an Italian audience. 
But when the overture ended, and a few numbers of the opera 
had been encored, the applause was universal. The simple, 
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human interest of the story, wedded to such perfect harmonies, 
seemed to go straight to the hearts of the audience, long 
accustomed to artificial compositions straining only after effect. 
As Bianchi had said, it was real music; and this keenly-criti- 
cal gathering instantly realized the fact. At the end of the 
second act came the tragic consummation of the plot—the 
death of the heroine, who, on seeing what she believes to be 
the boat of her dead lover return empty and rudderless from 
the sea-fishing, casts herself over the cliffs in an access of 
despair. After a soprano solo full of pathos the fisher-maiden 
takes the fatal leap, and the stage remains almost in absolute 
darkness, the outline of the cliffs and the stretch of troubled 
waters scarcely visible against the night sky. Then comes the 
*intermezzo,” swelling, surging, crashing. upwards, in a burst 
of splendid orchestration—the myriad voices of the storm beat- 
ing on the coast, Bold indeed were the thunder-harmonies, 
expressive of the wild forces of nature mounting now into 
fresh outbursts of fury. Again and again they break; one 
pathetically human motif soaring above and dominating their 
fierce conflict. Then, gradually, with the perfection of the 
scene-painter’s art, the darkness fades into gray morning, and, 
with recurring intervals of tempest and calm, the storm is 
spent. Wailing’ and throbbing come the soft cadences of the 
violins as‘ the wind-gusts lose their force. The opalescent dawn 
spreads over the sky, and when day breaks in sunlit splendor 
the harmonies lose their note of sadness, and one can hear 
the waves dancing and rippling, lapping the feet of the dead 
girl as she lies cast up on the beach. 

A pin might have been heard to drop as the music died 
almost imperceptibly into silence, but ‘immediately afterwards 
a roar of applause resounded over the house from pit to gal- 
lery; not merely hand-clapping, but real enthusiasm, long and 
continuous, till there was no mistaking the temper of the 
audience. Gian Lorenzo was undoubtedly a success! From his 
box Dr. Carocci had been watching him intently. Though he 
had never dreamt of such an ovation for the young musician, 
he had dreaded all along the effect of this moment on the 
highly-strung organization, already overwrought with excite- 
ment. . If the flood-gates of memory were unlocked at such a 
time of emotion, the rush of thought and feeling would be 
overwhelming, and he trembled for its physical effect. 
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All the physician’s fears became redoubled as he observed 
Gian Lorenzo’s strange quietude. The young man seemed 
unmoved by the frenzy of applause surging about him, and 
the orchestra looked at their conductor curiously. Suddenly 
he aroused himself as if with a powerful effort of will, put his 
hand to his head for a second, then rose slowly to his feet 
and faced the audience, steadying himself against the music- 
stand as he bowed bravely and repeatedly in response to 
the fresh outbursts of applause. Immediately afterwards he 
disappeared, and the first look at his face as the doctor joined 
Gian Lorenzo at the door convinced Carocci instantly that 
his surmises had been correct. He was feverishly excited. 

“Doctor, you were right! It has come back; and I 
remember everything, everything/ And I must go back to 
Annunziata as soon as possible!” 

Seeing that the lad was utterly exhausted mentally and 
physically, Dr. Carocci took him by the arm, and leading him 
into a little private room, made him hastily swallow a glass of 
brandy. 

“TI am -not ill, doctor; I will be right immediately; but 
this has made me feel somehow like a stranger to myself; 
and everything seems upset. After the first nervousness I felt 
no more emotion of any kind. But when they kept on 
applauding the intermezzo, a strange feeling of dizziness came 
over me; something in my head seemed to snap, and then 

memory came back to me in a lightning-flash which 
fairly took away my breath; my boyhood in Val-di-Collina, 
the barrack-life here in Milan, and—my own dear love! Pro- 
fessor, I could kill myself when I think of it, though I know 
it was all unconscious. To think that I should have remem- 
bered my music and yet forgotten her—forgotten my Annun- 
ziata who waited for me so patiently! For I promised her to 
come for her this Christmas, rich and successful; instead. of 
that I am selfishly busy with my own affairs, leaving her 
either to break her heart for me or utterly forget me (which 
is nothing more than I deserve). Oh, do you not see why I 
must go to her at once, this very night?” 

Just then the door opened to admit Maestro Bianchi, who 
advanced towards Gian Lorenzo with outstretched hands: ‘My 
congratulations, figlio mio; there is no need to: assure you that 
your name is made! I am an old man now, I shall not live 
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much longer; but to-night has renewed the recollections of 
my youth, and I am glad to think I will leave our heritage of 
music in hands like yours!’ Well, success is sweet—I know 
how sweet—when one is young; and you deserve good for- 
tune. But you are ill, lad; this has been too much for you”; 
he stopped short, with an inquiring look at the maestrino’s face. 

‘‘His memory has come back!” said Carocci, “that is all.” 
When the second call-bell for the last short act of the opera 
rang imperatively, Gian Lorenzo started up; but the physi- 
cian laid a detaining hand on his arm; and addressing the 
elder composer said sharply: ‘‘ Maestro, he cannot go on with 
this to-night! I will not answer for the consequences if he 
faces the strain of the public again!” 

“But I am perfectly able, and I cannot disappoint the 
public on the first night. I muws¢ finish it, doctor.” 

“Not if I can prevent it,” said the little iron-gray man 
quietly; but there was a tone of absolute inflexibility in his 
voice which convinced both his hearers of the finality of his 
decision. : 

Suddenly the veteran maestro jumped up, smiling. “ Per 
amor di Dio! why did I not think of it before? Here, 
quickly, give me the score, lad, and I will conduct myself! If 
the public are angry, I can tell them you are ill.” 

“If they are angry!” said Gian Lorenzo, gratefully, fol- 
lowing him to the door; but he had already disappeared, and 
in a moment they heard the burst of applause which greeted 
his appearance. The short act was soon over; at its conclu- 
sion another prolonged roar of enthusiasm broke out, and the 
maestro reappeared triumphant. 

‘‘They were content,” he said simply; for with the unfail- 
ing modesty of which the successes of a lifetime had never 
robbed him, the veteran musician seldom appeared to realize 
that he was a popular idol, and accepted the invariable 
enthusiasm of his receptions always gratefully. He would take 
no thanks for what he had done for Gian Lorenzo. 

“I explained to ‘questa buona pubblica’ (the good public) 
that you were indisposed; and they sent you their ‘saluti,’ 
as perhaps you may have heard,” he stated gravely, but with 
a twinkle in his eye. ‘‘ Now I will leave you, for you need 
rest; and to-morrow you can conduct again, if that tyrant of 
a doctor will permit,” nodding towards Carocci. 
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Directly he had departed Gian Lorenzo said earnestly to 
the physician: ‘I must go to Val-di-Collina to-night, doctor, 
or I cannot be back for to-morrow’s performance.” 

‘“Do as you like about that,” returned the specialist; “the 
few hours quiet of a journey would probably do you good. 
Only let me say one thing before you commit yourself. No, 
I am not talking of your health.” He spoke gravely and 
impressively. ‘‘Remember your position is made now, and .you 
are a very different person to the lad who left Val-di-Collina. 
You will be rich and prosperous. As the famous young com- 
poser all Italy will be at your feet in a few weeks; then this 
peasant sweetheart of yours may no longer satisfy you! I 
sepeat, think well of it before you marry her in a hurry and 
then grow tired or ashamed of her!” 

“Professor,” said Gian Lorenzo, springing to his feet and 
towering over the little doctor like a young giant, his eyes 
flashing with that peculiar steel-gray fire which only blue eyes 
can show, “there are some things which no man on earth 
shall say to me, not even you/ Forgive me,” he added more 
gently, ‘I know I owe everything to you; but you do not 
know my Annunziata, or you would not speak like this. 
Ashamed of her, indeed! Was she ashamed of me when 
every one’s hand was against me; when they sneered at me as 
an idiot? But for her faith and courage for me, I think I 
would have made an end of myself up there in Val-di-Collina 
long ago. It is my turn to repay her now; and is a little 
money or success to make me superior to. her—to my beautiful 
sweetheart, whom no man, no matter how much he loved her, 
could ever be- worthy of? No, doctor, a whole lifetime of 
_ devotion is not enough to repay Annunziata for what she has 
been to me.” 

“Forgive me, Gian Lorenzo,” said .Carocci, struggling with 
a troublesome cough in his throat, and putting out his hand, 
which the young man wrung heartily. ‘‘ You are a better man 
than even I thought, which is saying a good deal, and your 
sweetheart is a lucky girl. Go to her, then, and God bless 
you!” 

Two hours afterwards the young composer was speeding 
through the darkness in the St. Gothard express, dreaming 
dreams of the coming meeting. He arrived at Val-di-Collina 
in the sharp frostiness of early morning when the Angelus 
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bells were just ringing from the campanile; and remembering 
Annunziata’s ways of old, he went down the mountain path- 
way leading to the village church. For Gian Lorenzo was 
anxious that his first meeting with his sweetheart should not 
take place under the eyes of the village he so cordially 
abhorred. 

He waited there patiently at the turning, his heavy travel- 
ling coat turned up at the collar to protect him from the bit- 
ter cold. Presently, as he had hoped, a solitary figure came 
down the pathway; and his heart seemed to jump into his 
throat, for it was Annunziata. But had she forgotten him; 
mirried, even?—the thought had tortured him all along, 
making the flying express too slow. The sweet face was beau- 
tiful as ever; but its perfect outlines were a trifle sharper, and 
it was paler than before, with deep shadows under the long- 
lashed lids. Though her carriage was graceful and stately, 
there was a languor and gravity about the girl’s movements 
which seemed unnatural in one so young. 

As Annunziata drew near, the unwonted sight of a stranger 
in her path made her lift her eyes almost involuntarily; and 
the deep sadness in them, the shadow on the dear face he 
loved, sent Gian Lorenzo’s prudence and fear of startling her 
to the winds. He rushed forward impetuously and folded her 
closely in his protecting arms. ‘‘Sposina mia (my little bride), 
I have come for thee at last. Sweetheart, thou art not afraid 
of mz. See, it is only Nino! Look up, dear love, and say 
thou hast forgiven me for all this cruel waiting.” 

Bat Annunziata was speechless. Great joy like great grief 
is numbing at first; and though her head rested contentedly 
on her lover’s shoulder, she could only whisper, ‘‘ Nino mio! 
at last, at last!” 

So once more Gian Lorenzo and Annunziata walked through 
the bare vineyards together; unheeding the bitter wintry cold. 
Their happiness was all-sufficient; and it required a powerful 
effort, on the young man’s part, to bring himself back to the 

‘world of realities; to face the village again, and to endure 
their curious comments. 

But no time was to be lost, if he was to return to Milan 
that night; and here Gian Lorenzo's military training and 
habit of quick decisiveness stood him in good stead. In a 
very short time he had told his story to his father and mother; 
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making the latter promise to return with him at once to Milan, 
to hear the opera, bringing Annunziata with her. ‘‘ You will 
not need to be away long, mother—only a few days to see 
the sights and buy what you want; and as soon as possible 
after Christmas Annunziata and I will be married—as soon as 
she is ready, at least; for I am ready now”; with a glance 
towards his sweetheart which made a lovely rose-color flush 
her pale cheeks. 

As the news of this wonderful home-coming spread the whole 
of Val-di-Collina dropped in one by one, to stare, wonder, and 
ask questions. Gian Lorenzo endured it all with patience; 
answering all their queries good-naturedly, though his old aversion 
to the village so absolutely overwhelmed him with loathing that 
he could have fled from the place. Not one of the village 
worthies who now crowded around him had ever given a kind 
word to the lad in the old days; and though his nature was a 
singularly sweet one, he: could not quite forget. Furthermore 
he had never been like them, never felt the least sympathy with 
them; and now a gulf seemed to stretch between them which he 
found it impossible to cross. Strange to say, it was not his 
mental superiority, not even his apparent possession of money, 
that impressed them most; but the good travelling clothes 
which he wore with such unconscious ease! In a word, he was 
a gran’ signore, and they fully realized the fact. Even the lad’s 
mother seemed to share the feeling, as she confided to- 
Annunziata when they were together, packing some modest 
belongings, in the girl’s home. 

‘Look you, Annunziata, my boy has changed greatly,” 
she said; “‘he is not proud, but he has an air that somehow 
makes me feel half afraid of him, for all he is so quiet! What 
if he should be ashamed of us there in Milan, among all his 
fine friends?” 

“ Afraid of him—of Nino?’’—the girl laughed a soft ring- 
ing laugh of perfect content. ‘“‘To me he is not changed in 
the least except that he is older and stronger and handsomer 
in every way.” And she fell into a day-dream over folding 
her soft, creamy dress, till, springing up lightly, she exclaimed: 
“Non dubiti (don’t fear), Mamma Lucia, Nino zs a ‘ gran’ signore,’ 
as you say; so much so that he will never be ashamed of us.” 
But with this enigmatic saying his mother was not enlightened. 

So the three travelled back to Milan, reaching there just in 
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time for Gian Lorenzo to take them to a hotel for some food 
and rest, then proceed straight to the theatre. It was even 
more densely crowded than on the previous night, and imme- 
diately the young composer appeared he was received with a 
prolonged burst of enthusiasm. 

To Annunziata, looking on from the quiet corner of her 
box, it seemed as if her cup of happiness was full to over- 
flowing. But when the opening melodies filled the great 
listening opera house, and she watched that splendid orchestra 
swayed like one man by the boyish figuré wielding the baton, 
she almost trembled at .her own’ happiness. The whole scene 
was like fairyland to the simple village maidén—the scenery, 
and the pathetic story set to its wonderful music. But she lost 
sight of all this in the glory of the thought that zt was Gian 
Lorenzo's ; that the world had at last placed him on the pedestal 
he had always occupied in her faithful, girlish heart. At the 
end of the first act the applause was deafening; but as it con- 
tinued, and the Maestrino turned to acknowledge it, a sudden 
deadening chill shot through Annunziata’s heart like an arrow, 
killing her rapture as she looked at him with a strange sense 
of unreality. This morning, in Val-di-Collina, it had all been 
so different; altogether like a happy dream, when she was not 
able to recognize the change in his position. He had seemed 
so little altered; just the same loving, simple lad of the old 
days. But now, amid all this brilliant gathering and away from 
the infectious charm of his presence, a thousand doubts and 
fears assailed the girl, weighing her down with deepest depres- 
sion. Perhaps Mamma Lucia was right, and Nino was too 
much of a “ gran’ signore” for them after all! Her boyish 
lover had completely vanished; and in his place stood this 
tall, dignified young ‘“‘ Maestro,” in the faultless evening clothes 
which set off his fair coloring so well, bowing continuously, 
gravely, and composedly to the enthusiastic crowds as_ if 
accustomed to appreciation all his life. 

Besides his own innate refinement, the lad had been fortu- 
nate in the example of the two men who were his beau ideal 
of manliness, Dr. Carocci and the Maestro Bianchi; and for- 
tunately for himself the young musician had (like Bianchi) one 
of those rare natures which cannot be spoilt by flattery. He 
lived too sincerely in his music, while his modesty never let 
him lose sight of the fact that the applause was for zt, not for 
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himself. Consequently this ovation affected him personally but 
little; and only because it meant needed success. As yet 
Annunziata had not realized this; so her heart sank lower and 
hower. 

Suddenly Gian Lorenzo threw his head back with the old 
familiar gesture, and looked straight into the girl’s eyes, when 
his boyish smile broke out over his face for a second. The 
effect was like magic! The distinguished stranger had disap-. 
peared again; and it was once more Gian Lorenzo! As she 
smiled back his sweetheart felt strangely comforted. She recog_ 
nized what was indéed the truth—this .quiet gravity of bear- 
ing was for the-rest of the world; the smile was for her alone / 

Dr. Carocci, who was in his box of the night before, 
experienced’a curious distaste, which half annoyed and half 
amused him, towards looking in the direction of Annunziata 
and Gian Lorenzo’s mother. His fastidious mind absolutely 
dreaded the sight of the village beauty who had so captivated 
his favorite. However, with a bold plunge of decision he fol- 
lowed the glance of Gian Lorenzo’s eye. First curiously, then 
with awakening interest, his keen gaze.rested long and atten- 
tively on Annunziata’s face. This was not the ordinary coun- 
try girl he had pictured, with only the passing beauty of 
youth to recommend her; who would never be able to rise 
to her lover’s circumstances, but only perhaps drag him down 
to her level! No, a thousand times no! This stately maiden 
with the exquisitely chiselled profile, the pencilled eyebrows, 
and the softly rounded contour of face and throat, was beau- 
tiful as a picture in her simple gown of creamy white. The 
turn of her perfect neck and the proud carriage of her head 
were worthy of any patrician lady; but best of all—in the 
far-sighted doctor’s eyes—seemed the modest sweetness and 
refinement of the gentle face. He turned away satisfied. ‘I 
might have known the lad would have good taste.” 

Later, at the conclusion of the famous “ intermezzo,” when 
the applause was at its height, Carocci glanced up again, curi- 
ous to note. its effect upon Annunziata. He had expected to 
see her moved; to watch the dark eyes kindling with pleasure 
and triumph; but instead the girl had withdrawn herself as 
far as possible into the shadow. The beautiful downcast face, 
m®?re lovely than ever, was pale with emotion; and tears 
dropped slowly from under the long lashes. Gian Lorenzo 
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had won his highest tribute; and Dr. Carocci hastily averted 
his gaze, feeling as if he had unwittingly intruded on some- 
thing not intended for his eyes. 

Finally the opera was over—an undoubted success from 
beginning to end. As soon as he could escape from the for- 
midable array of well-meaning congratulations, the hero of the 
hour made his way to Annunziata’s box; a radiant young 
embodiment of triumph, his arms full of white blossoms with 
which he filled his sweetheart’s hands. ‘All for thee, carina, 
the flowers and the success.” But quickly noting the half- 
dried tears on her face, they made him for a second tenderly 
anxious. Bending over her in the shadow of her quiet corner, 
he whispered softly: ‘‘ Sweetheart, this is my Christmas pres- 
ent! Thank God and the doctor, I have kept my promise 
after all! Look, dear one, our waiting is over. The gate of 
success is lying open, and, Se Dio vuole (If God wills it), 
we shall enter it together!” Lifting her wonderful eyes, still 
wet with tears but radiant with happy: love-light, the young 
girl only answered simply, ‘‘Se Dio vuole! Nino, Si!” 
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A NARRATIVE OF THE MISSIONS ON THE CONGO. 


BY A. B. TUGMAN. 
(CONCLUDED.) 


afFTER many trips, both on duty and for the benefit 

mm 6of my health, that took me in all directions, even 

go far as to Mossamedes, one of the Portuguese 

possessions on the South-west Coast, I was able 

to gain some idea of the general system that 

had been adopted to raise the negro from his natural condition, 

and make him useful not alone to himself but to those whose 

aim it was to make the country habitable, and not simply one 
of commercial value, to the nations of fhe world. 

My duties also, which were entirely voluntary in connec- 
tion with the attendance upon the sick, to minister to them 
and carry out the instructions laid down by the physician, 
afforded me an intimate knowledge of the extent of the suffer- 
ings that were experienced by all, both natives and otherwise. 

Throughout my experience with the African, both in Africa 
and in South America, and viewing the efforts that are being 
made by the various sects of the Protestant church, and com- 
paring these with the efforts that the Catholic Church is 
making, we can but arrive at one conclusion; which is, that 
one is actuated in great measure by a mercenary motive, whilst 
the other is the outcome of a pure love of God. To arrive at 
this conclusion we need but take facts to prove the statement. 

Commencing with the individual, let us compare those of 
the Protestant faith with the Catholic missionary. 

From those whom I have met among my Protestant ac- 
quaintance but few there were who could have merited so 
much as respect, from an intellectual stand-point, and whilst I 
cannot deny that there were some who enjoyed a liberal edu- 
cation, these were but few and far between. 

But in this light my views are open to question, for I 
would not desire to set myself down as an authority for 
human intellectuality. Let me, therefore, draw your attention 
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to what most impressed me, and what has enabled me to draw 
my own conclusions. 

Look at the disposition and incentive of these opposing 
sects and compare their efforts. 

The Protestant is engaged to enter the missionary band for 
a given stipend. He enters upon his work, therefore, for a 


THE Boys ON PARADE. 


mercenary consideration; and in order to justify this, attrib- 
utes to his Catholic neighbor a motive that is unbecoming. 

The Protestant missionary, as I found him, was comfortably 
housed in what might be a fac-simile of the English country 
parsonage, to build which it was necessary to fall back 
upon the native, whose knowledge was gained at the hands 
of the Catholic missionaries, priests and brothers. Here he 
lives surrounded by all the comforts that he can ‘lay his 
hand upon, in order, as it was told to me, that he might 
impress the native with a due regard for the white man’s 
superiority. Here he carries on his mission; and upon what 
lines? As I found, by paying the chiefs, in order that they 
might send their children and their people to the school to 


a 
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learn the nature of this superiority, and incidentally the art of 
reading and writing, both of which form the basis of all their 
labors, in order that they may enable them to study the Bible 
and sing hymns. This forms the ideal of his labors; though 
it’ proves a most expensive method, for so soon as the induce- 
ments are withheld, the pupils fall off and the missionary feels 
he is not doing his duty. I was told at one of the missions 
that it was impossible to get the natives to attend without 
some inducement being offered, and ‘moreover in my time it 
was not altogether uncommon for rum to be dispensed as in- 
ducement by the missionary, who found this article to work 
wonders with the native, as I can heartily testify to. 

On the other hand, look at the Catholic missionary as he 
enters upon his work; what is his condition? He carries with 
him perhaps a change, but from the size of his baggage it will 
not be a very extensive change at that. 

Where the Protestant has means provided for building a 
comfortable home, the latter will have to depend upon his own 
ingenuity. There is no need to impress the native with his 
outward magnificence, for he has vowed himself to perpetual 
poverty. He has entered upon his mission as one who is capa- 
ble to teach the religion of Christ, his only recognized Master, 
and has to look at the result of his labor, which shall be 
judged by Him, and not by the charitably disposed public. 
Thus, being a teacher, he enters upon his task; he proceeds 
to teach by impressing the native with the sanctity, power, 
value, and importance of labor. He stamps it with the highest 
and most holy seal by himself engaging in it, and by force of 
example draws to his side those who are disposed to partici- 
pate in its fruits. He is not above the native, though he may 
be more fortunate; he humbles himself in accordance with the 
solemn vow he has taken, and in this way infuses into the life 
of his people the same influence that Christ his Master was 
wont to teach and practise. Like the Master, he becomes en- 
deared to the disciple, over whom he is not long in gaining 
complete control; not out of fear or from any sense of supe- 
riority and exalted dignity, but as the natural result of that 
most powerful of all human influences, Jove ; love, that pure- 
est of all virtues; and this he plants in the hearts of his people 
by. example not by bribery, not by theory but by practice. 
Yes, and this secret was the very one that I heard the most 
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vilified ; the practice of this very virtue we were taught most 
to loath and despise, being told that it was only an outward 
display in order to gain influence, and then to ruin and deceive. 

To emphasize what I have advanced as the standard of duty 
in the Catholic missionary in Africa you need but look at the 
accompanying illustrations, for you will be able to associate the 
religious with the practical side of his work, with the evidence 
that you have around you in this and every other country in 
the great universe. 

Thus, so far as the training goes, what results can we present 
on both sides? The Protestant cannot and does not wield the 
same influence as the Catholic. When possible the Protestant 
missionary has his family, his wife, to share his attention, and 
besides this he has nothing but theory to back up any and every — 
precept that he may advance. He fails in implanting the true 
principle of love, and therefore he can never hope to gain other 
than a mercenary end for his labors. If he is to put down supersti- 
tion, polygamy, or any other evil that runs rampant, he will have 
to resort to those means that he established at the outset, or, unless 
he comes within the influence of the Protestant government, he 
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will have to appeal to them for aid in compelling the native ‘to 
attend the mission. 

The Catholic priest, on the contrary, was like a father; his 
influence over young as well as old presented the most forcible 
example. On one occasion I had an opportunity to call upon 
the Fathers of the Holy Ghost for artisan labor, for which there 
was a considerable demand with us. We had no carpenters 
and no blacksmiths, and none but the Kru- Boys, who possessed 
a very limited idea of such work. Thus we were forced to 
apply to our much-maligned enemies in religion. This short 
visit did much to open my eyes regarding Catholic doctrines 
_and the value of their presence in such a country as Africa. 
The station—a comfortable, well-planned building—was the 
_result of their own efforts, and did not entail any unnecessary 
expenditure of funds other than what was absolutely needed 
for raw material. Here were all classes to be found, trained 
and disciplined natives who had been initiated in all those oc- 
_cupations that were most conducive to the welfare of the coun- 
try, and would be the most highly appreciated by those that 
were to follow. 

The fathers, as I have said, exercised complete control over 
their converts, and displayed that knowledge of the native 
character that not even our distinguished chief appeared to 
possess. For though Stanley could influence his men,. yet he 
could not make of them any kind of useful beings, either to 
himself or to others. 

At this station I was able to secure the help needed, and 
could not but feel ashamed that we should have had to re- 
sort to the Catholic mission for aid when we were always so 
ready and eager to decry them upon every possible oppor- 
tunity. Moreover, having in mind the flourishing reports of 
the great results accomplished by Protestant missionary societies, 
one was ready to ask what it all meant, and look around for 
the secret of the enormous expenditure of funds that they 
continually need to carry on their work. This solution was 
not beyond sight, nor did it need any great amount. of calcu- 
lating to figure where all the money went. 

The cost of living was great when it was taken into con- 
sideration that they had to depend upon food which was 
imported from Europe and the United States. They had to 
compensate the native for attending school, and their other 
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expenses were considerable. To think that they should have to 
train the native to work, or themselves set an example in this 
line, would certainly have shocked the contributors themselves. 
They were not engaged to teach anything but the Bible, and 
the contributors are willing at any cost to bear the expense. 
The Catholic priest, on the other hand, has but a poor fund to 
draw upon, and at all stages of his career meets with hardship. 
He is ever looking to his Master for aid, and at all stages 
is impelled to project his future work, ever broadening its scope, 
though his means are alas! too limited. But he knows that 
the Master whom he so devotedly serves will provide, and he 
continues to meet the hardships, and by degrees accomplishes, 
in many instances in a crude manner, the purpose he has in 
mind, awaiting the future and the will of God to open the 
hearts of those who possess the means to further the -noble 
efforts that are made for His greater glory and honor. 

The millions of dollars that are annually contributed for the 
furtherance and support of Protestant missions, judging from 
my experience not alone in Africa but several other Catholic 
countries, should make every Catholic realize the crying need 
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that exists for funds to carry on the work that so many of our 
patron saints initiated, and whom we are so ready to appeal 
to at all times when we stand in need of temporal benefits. 
If we are led to recognize the power and influence that these 
holy men wield at the hands of Jesus, we should in like turn 
be ready to respond to the plea that is raised by their fol- 
lowers whose whole life and efforts are spent in accomplishing 
what is for our benefit, and above all, the greater glory and 
honor of God through His Son, our Saviour and Redeemer. 


The following is an excerpt just received from the head of 
one of the Protestant trading firms in England, whose stations 
are within the district of the Fathers of the Holy Ghost, and 
will go far to show how highly even Protestants think of the 
noble work that is being carried on by these true servants of 
the cross: 

“‘T am much interested in the exertions put forth by your 
mission to develop industry and education. I am therefore 
glad to know that you are creating bricklayers, stone-cutters, 
carpenters, agriculturists, and I hope engineers and blacksmiths. 
You are doing a fine work for Africa. . . . The government 
ought to be doing the work you are doing in these matters; 
but as they have not undertaken-it, nor are likely to do so, I 
hope they are giving you such financial assistance as you de- 
serve. . . . The government of West Africa, unfortunately, 
thinks more of spending the revenue on worthless and unneccs- 
sary objécts than in the cause of education. . . . Appar- 
ently in Africa it is the business of the government to tax the 
people, and do as little for them as possible in return. . 
Accept the amount of . . . as a token of my interest in 
your work. . . .” 

If Catholics will but follow the example of this fair-minded 
Protestant gentleman, it will be a great help to the furtherance 
of the plans that for so many years have been frustrated owing 
to the lack of funds. 








©HE WINDS. 


BY KATHLEEN MONICA NICHOLSON. 


MHAT are the songs the mad winds sing? 
M4] What is the message their wild wings neing? 
(Mt Moaning among the branches bare, 
' Whistling under the eaves at night, 
Speeding over the hill-tops white, 
Theirs to interpret the songs who dare: 
Bz it a prophecy, be it a knell 
They leave behind as they swiftly go, 
That the heart may hear and the soul may know, 
But the lips may have no speech to tell. 


We are the Past that to music burned 
The hopes that died in the swift flown years, 
The future gained that dissolved in tears, 
The loved and lost that the heart hath yearned. 
The breath of a flower, a dream, a pain, 
To sentient being returned again. 


We are the life that must end with years, 
The hopes that perish, the loves that pass 
As the breezes that sweep thro’ the blades of grass; 
We are the dead that know no biers, 
We are the echoes of old years’ chime, 
We are all that was in the realms of time. 


*Mong Kirnak's pillars our songs we sang, 
And proud kings listened and sad-faced priests; 
We whistled low at their ancient feasts,— 
*Mong Karnak’s ruins our dirges rang; 
For the years and ruins and mounds away 
Are pist and passing, and on we stay. 








THE WINDS. 


Voices of Pagans with faces prone, 
To worship the gods of the early world, 
Ere the Man-God came to earth and hurled 
The altars to dust and claimed His own; 
For us no home in earth or air, 
Wanderers ever and everywhere. 


Voices of souls of abandoned creeds, 
Moanings of deeds of forgotten days ; 
Ever the world new means essays 
To adapt her ways to new men’s needs; 
Tho’ mountain and earthquake and glacial path 
-Have changed her face,—and the Man. God’s wrath. 


We are the dreams that were dreamed before 
Moses had carved the Tables of Ten; 
We are the thoughts that came to men 
Ere the dreamer dreamed of the Western shore. 
We are of the Past. When our song is done 
The Past and the Future shall be as one. 
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THE EMBERS REKINDLED. 
BY G. V. CHRISTMAS. 


‘« The time draws near the birth of Christ. 
The moon is hid: the night is still ; 
The Christmas bells from hill to hill 
Answer each other in the mist.'"—/2 Memoriam. 


SAMES CLAYTON had “arrived.” There could 
be no two opinions on the subject. For some 
years past he had been clambering up the slip- 
pery foothold of Fame’s ladder, sometimes 

4 attaining a higher rung, at others sliding back 

again to his former position; but now his name was on every 
one’s lips and his last book was the topic of the moment; and 
that is Fame—as we count it nowadays. He was sitting alone 
in his study this Christmas Eve, waiting for the somewhat 
tardy arrival of his typewriter. A tall, distinguished-looking 
man, with gray eyes which seemed as though they were better 
acquainted with sorrow than with mirth, and a smile which 
came rarely but which was well worth waiting for—‘‘a man 
with a past.” Such was the verdict of the women who were 
acquainted with him, as well as those who admired from a 
distance—and these were a large number; perhaps—who shall 
fathom the mysteries of a woman’s mind?—on account of his 
well-known indifference to the sex. He had not, however, 
been always indifferent. The flower of romance had bloomed 
for him as well as for his fellows, and for a brief elysian period 
he had tasted the sweets of gratified love. And then had fol- 
lowed disaster, and now, he told himself, the torch of fame 
and ambition burned with a clearer radiance than any light 
which could be found in a woman’s eyes. ; 
This reflection was with him this snowy Christmas Eve as 
he waited to begin his work. It was the eighth anniversary 
of the day which had witnessed the wreckage of his hopes,— 
the day when he had discovered that for him wedded happi- 
ness was a dream and solitary endurance a reality. He rose 
from his chair and began to pace restlessly up and down the 
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room. Usually, accustomed as he was to the concentration of 
his ideas, he was able to control and keep in order any 
intruding thoughts which threatened to interfere with his rou- 
tine of work; but this morning, somehow, it required a greater 
effort, and one after another vivid pictures of the vanished 
past rose up before his mental vision. 

Presently he looked at his watch, and an impatient excla- 
mation escaped him. 

“Why does not that girl come?” he muttered. ‘ Past ten 
already, and the weather never keeps her away.” And then, 
as if in answer .to his words, the bell rang and, after a 
moment’s interval, a tall, slight woman, with a thick gauze veil 
concealing her features, entered the room. 

James Clayton looked up in surprise. 

‘Miss Seaton is ill,” began the stranger in a low, pleasantly 
modulated voice, ‘‘and I have been sent instead. You will 
find me an experienced typist.” 

The novelist started and bent a scrutinizing glance on the 
veiled features. The voice sounded strangely familiar, and his 
heart began to beat a little quicker than its woftt. 

“I regret Miss Seaton’s illness,” he said gravely, ‘“‘ but I 
have no doubt your services will prove efficient. Will you 
kindly begin, as it is rather late?” 

The typewriter bowed her assent, and began, with some- 
what trem>ling fingers, to remove her thick veil. 

“‘ Ethel!” 

Sharp and sudden the name fell from the man’s lips, and, 
for an instant, he and the woman, from whom he had parted 
eight years ago, stood gazing at each other in silence. 

The woman was the first to regain her self-possession. ‘‘ You 
remember me, then?” she said calmly. 

“Remember you?” he echoed; “is it likely I should for- 
get? A man may forget the woman he loves possibly, but he 
will always remember the one who has ruined his life.” 

She raised her eyebrows, while a faint, mocking smile 
curved the corners of her mouth. 

“The world does not consider your life ruined, at any 
rate,” she remarked. “For the last year I seem to have 
heard of little else but James Clayton’s wonderful success, of 
his fertility of ideas, his originality of style, his ever-increasing 
fanz. Gratified ambition spells happiness to most men, but it 
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appears that you are more difficult to please. But you must 
not miss your morning’s work. As I am here and your type- 
writer is not, shall we begin?” 

She seated herself at the machine, a slight, graceful figure in 
a close-fitting black dress, and awaited his dictation. 

““What is the use of continuing this farce?” he exclaimed 
angrily. ‘‘ Why did you come here to awaken memories which 
—which I hoped were:dead and buried? The fire was extin- 
guished long ago, and there is nothing so difficult to rekindle 
as burnt-out embers. What was your object in coming to 
torment me?” 

The color rushed into her pale face at his impetuous words. 

“I came,” she said slowly, ‘“‘to tell you that I—that I for- 
gave you.” 

He stared at her with wide-open, incredulous eyes for, an 
instant, in bewildered silence, and then he broke into a bitter 
laugh. 

“Well, for barefaced audacity commend me to a woman! 1 
he exclaimed. ‘ You—my wife—came here to forgive me, 
when it is I who am the injured, insulted party? Why did 
we part?” he demanded peremptorily, crossing the room to 
stand in front of her, indignation in every line of his face. 
“ Answer me that, and then explain, if you can, where your 
Sorgiveness comes in?” 

‘“We parted,” she said, in a low but unfaltering tone, 
“because you, being the victim of a delusion, rashly judged 
the woman whom at God’s altar you had sworn to love and 
cherish until death.” 

“Rashly judged? Am I going mad or are you?” he 
murmured with the air of a man weighed down by a gruesome 
nightmare. “ Did I not with my own ears hear you telling 
my friend, the man I trusted like a brother, that he need not 
despair, that his fidelity and patience would certainly be 
rewarded some day, zf he was capable of playing a. waiting 
game. You added—I can remember it as though it were yes- 
terday—‘I will see you alone to-morrow and tell you what I 
have arranged. Jim will be at Starborough until late in the 
evening.’ Was that what you said, or was it not?” 

“‘It was,” she returned calmly, ‘‘ word for word. You have 
indeed a wonderful memory. And then you interrupted us; 
you stormed, and raved, and insulted us both grossly; but you 
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mzver asked for any explanations, or whether I had anything 
to plead in my defence.” 

‘‘Defence? You had none to make,” he answered hotly. 

“Pardon me, I had. ‘I could have told you that Tom 
Dalton was in love with my sister Nellie, who was playing the 
coquette with him and treating him extremely badly, and that 
I was acting as intermediary, and doing all I could to bring 
the silly child to her senses. I had promised him solemnly 
that I would keep his secret, even from you, till the affair was 
settled. He was nothing but a boy in spite of his five-and- 
twenty years, and he was afraid of your chaff. Of course he 
was ready to release me from my word; indeed, I had great 
difficulty, when you left us, in preventing him from rushing 
after you and telling you the whole story; but I persuaded 
him not, and perhaps—who knows?—he thought I was glad 
to be released? Anyhow, he promised; you had doubted me, 
and I would not stoop to explanations—my pride was my 
besetting sin—nor would I forgive you; and you were proud 

we were well matched in ¢hat respect—and so I left 

As she spoke James Clayton stood as one transfixed. His 
mini was in a whirl of conflicting emotions, and amongst them 
the newly born tidings of a great joy began to whisper to 
his heart: Ethel was innocent; she had come back to him, 
perhaps—she would stay. 

“What have you thought of me all these years?” she 
demanded imperiously. 

‘‘I did not know what to think,” he muttered. ‘ Dalton’s 
regiment got the route for India three days after our separa- 
tion and I have neither seen nor heard trom him since. Nellie, 
I suppose, refused him after all?” 

“She did, and has regretted it; but never mind that now. 
You have believed that I cared for him then?” 

“God help me, Ethel! I was half mad with wounded 
pride and jealousy, and I feared perhaps—he was an attractive 
fellow, you know, and nearer your own age than I—and, fool 
that I was, / was too proud to ask you!” 

“It is our pride which has very nearly ruined both our lives,” 
she said softly; “but now-—’” And she paused abruptly. 
“Do you see now that it is my place to forgive, Jim?” 

He groaned and bent his head upon his hands. ‘‘ Can you 
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forgive me?” he asked. “But why? The situation is the 
same. I let you go and lost all traces of your existence. 
What is prompting you to give me this chance of atonement ? 
Is it”’—and he rose and came towards her, the old tender 
light which she once knew so well shining in his eyes,—‘‘is it 
that the old love still lives within you, that the memory of the 
old days has overcome your pride?” 

“It is that, and more,” she said, and her lips were parted 
in a radiant smile. “When I left you, Jim, "I had, as” you 
know, very little if any religion, and what I had was vague 
and unsatisfactory; but lately, within the last six months, I 
have been led to the light, and I believe. I am a Catholic, 
Jim, and it is a Catholic’s duty to forgive. That is the principal 
reason why I came to you as Miss Seaton’s substitute this 
Christmas Eve. I took up typing when my aunt, with whom 
I have been living, died; and going to the office-to inquire 
for your address, I took this opportunity of seeing you at 
once. Shall I—stay, Jim, and spend Christmas with you?” 

He rushed forward and took her in his arms, and the 
sorrow of their past vanished at the touch of a present joy. 

Presently Ethel Clayton raised her head from. her 
husband’s shoulder with a demure little smile. ‘‘ What about 
those burnt-out embers, Jim?” she inquired. ‘“‘Do you think 
we shall be able to rekindle them, after all?” 

He looked down at her fondly, with a laugh in his eyes. 
‘His face appeared ten years younger, and his manner was that 
of a school-boy newly released for his holidays. 

‘‘We will have a try at it anyhow, little woman,” he said. 

And outside, that Christmas Eve, the snow-flakes fell faster 
and faster and the reunited lovers looked out-together upon a 
white world. 
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THE CHURCH IN FRANCE AND THE BRIAND BILL. 


BY MANUEL DE MOREIRA, Ph.D. 


RANCE once more is making frantic efforts to 

root’ out of the country that religion which 

‘for centuries has been a legacy from the noble 

and great of the past: About a year ago they 

succeeded in expelling from their native land 

men and women whose praises were sung in every country. 

The army; inactive thanks to a prolonged peace, was called to 

enforce the new law, and we, in this home of freedom, read in 

our daily paper the venturesome deed of France sending one 

or two battalions of infantry and cavalry to evict eight or ten 

nuns, and a whole regiment, backed up‘ by cannon, to expel a 

few peaceful monks, who had devoted their lives to the doing 

of good, and who had succeeded in relieving the country for 
miles around of poverty and suffering. 

But that was a year ago. Since then they have. tried 
incessantly to plan a last move, which, while in theory and 
under American conditions would mean the removal of heavy 
chains, still under French customs means impoverishment and 
suffering for the French clergy. The‘plan of this governmental 
campaign, which is to result in the separation of the church 
and state, has been championed. by M. Aristide Briand, a man 
well known for his hatred of religion and of matters ecclesias- 
tical. The bill makes French Catholics ask: Is the plan of the 
great Napoleon to be shattered? Is the dream of the infidel 
to be realized? Are the French clerics to be deprived of their 
lawful support? Free-thinkers, on the other hand, boast that 
the day of liberty is about to dawn, and that the rule of the 
cassock is to be ignominiously broken. 

To understand clearly the present situation we must keep 
before our minds the. terms ,of the Concordat, according to 
which the relations between chureh and state are now regu- 
lated. It will be remembered that, the Concordat is the famous 
document drawn up between Napoleon the Great and Pius VIL, 
while the pope was still more or less a prisoner at Fontaine-. 
bleau. Napoleon had come to the conclusion that a country 
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without a definite religion could not last, and that a merely 
national church was, under the circumstances, an impossibility. 
He resolved, therefore, to make the best of the situation, by 
compelling the pope to agree to certain plans which would 
give the emperor a leading influence in church matters. The 
extent ofthis influence will be best gathered from the following 
articles of the Concordat, which we outline in substance: 

Article I, The Roman Catholic and Apostolic Religion shall 
be freely practised in France. Its worship shall be public; 
subject, however, to those police regulations which the govern- 
ment may judge necessary to preserve order and peace. 

Art. II. New boundaries will be made for all dioceses. 
These boundaries will be arranged by the government in con- 
cert with the Holy See. 

Art. III. The first consul shall name within three months 
the candidates for archbishoprics and bishoprics of the new dio- 
ceses. His Holiness shall confer canonical institution accord- 
ing to previous custom. 

Art. IV. The nomination to vacant bishoprics shall also be 
made by the first consul, and the canonical institution will be . 
conferred according to the previous article. 

Art. V. The bishops, after receiving canonical institution, 
shall take, in presence of the first consul, the oath of allegiance 
to the government. 

Art. VI. Diocesan priests shall take the same oath, in the 
presence of a magistrate approved by the government. 

Art. VII, At the end of the divine service the following 
prayer shall be recited in all the Catholic churches in France: 
Domine, salvum fac rempublicam; Domine, salvos. fac consules. 

Art. VIII. The bishops can name for rectors of parishes 
only those persons who are acceptable to the government. 

Art. IX. All metropolitan churches, cathedrals needed for 
divine worship, shall be put at the disposition. of the bishops. 

Art. X. The government will sanction any new foundation 
made by persons in behalf of the church. 

When Napoleon made known the articles of the Concordat, 
he published simultaneously with it a Code of Organic Laws, 
with, as it was supposed, the view of rendering the acceptance 
of the Concordat less objectionable to the “Corps Legislatif, 
by which it was ratified April 5, 1802. These laws are in ‘sub- 
stance as follows: 
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No bull, brief, rescript, or mandate; no provision or en- 
actment of any kind whatever coming from the.Holy See, even 
should these refer only to individual and single cases, shall be 
received or published or printed or carried into effect without 
leave from the government. 

Bishops shall be amenable for misdemeanors to the Council 
of State, which, if a case be made out against the arraigned, 
shall be competent to pass a vote of censure. 

No synod may be held in France without leave of the 
government. 

On the death of a bishop his see shall be administered by 
his metropolitan; or should he be prevented from so doing, by 
the senior bishop of the province. 

Vicars-general shall continue to exercise the functions of their 
office after the death of the bishop and until his successor has 
been inducted. 

Parish priests shall give the marriage blessing only to those 
who can prove that the marriage ceremony has been already 
performed before a civil magistrate The parish register shall be 
valid evidence as to the reception of the sacrament, but shall 
not be received as proof of what is purely a civil matter. 

The arrangements thus concluded between France and the 
Holy See have been the basis of all negotiations between the 
two powers since that time; and although complete freedom for 
the church was not had, still undér fair-minded statesmen the 
church was not crippled in her work. Now, however, M. 
Briand resolves to break utterly with the past, and to institute 
a new legislation which, while freeing the civil power of its 
obligations, will reduce churchmen to the position of peons, and 
the church to a condition of abject vassalage. To understand 
the matter as it should be understood by those who keep 
themselves abreast of great historic changes, we must give the 
greater number of the articles of the Briand bill: 

Article I. The Republic grants to all citizens freedom of 
conscience, and also freedom of religious expression. It grants 
the free exercise of worship except under the following 
restriction : 

Art. II, The Republic will never protect nor subsidize, directly 
or indirectly, any form of worship. It will not recognize a minis- 
ter of worship. It will not provide gratuitously any house for 
the exercise of worship or for the lodgment of any ministers. 
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Art. Ill. The government will suppress the embassy to the 
Holy See and the Ministry of Worship. 

Art. IV. From the first of January following the acceptance 
of this bill, all public expenses fof any worship, all salaries, 
indemnities, etc., granted to the department of worship will be 
suppressed. 

Art. V. From the same date the government will withdraw 
the free use of any religious building, previously put at the 
disposition of the minister of worship by the state, the depart- 
ments, or the communes. 

Art. VI. Within six months of the acceptance of the present 
bill, all properties, either movable or immovable, belonging to 
any worship, proceeding exclusively from gifts or donations of 
the faithful, will be divided between the civil societies founded 
for the exercise and maintenance of worship. Any realty which 
has been a gift from the state will revert to it. 

Art. VII. A pension will be granted to any official of any 
church, from an archbishop to a professor of theology in a 
seminary, who, being over forty-five years old, has received 
for twenty years a salary from the state. 

Art. VIII. This pension will be in proportion to the 
number of years of service, and will be no less than $120 nor 
more than $240. 

Art. IX. The buildings actually used for the exercise of 
worship, or as residence to its ministers, will remain property 
ot the state. 

Art. X. In one year from the promulgation of this bill, any 
building that has been erected since the Concordat with the 
proceeds of collections or private donations can be reclaimed. 

Art. XI, Buildings used for worship, and which are state 
property, must remain in the ownership of the state. 

Art. XII. The state will be obliged, for a period of ten 
years, to rent these buildings for the exercise of worship. The 
_ rental cannot exceed ten per cent. of the income of said con- 
gregation. 

Ari. XIII, Meetings for the celebration of worship will be 
under the same laws as any public meeting. 

Art. XIV. No political meeting can be held in buildings 
used for worship. 

Art. XV. A fine from $10 to $100, or imprisonment from 
fifteen days to three months, will be the penalty of those com- 


. 
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pelling others to attend, or to contribute to the support of any 
worship, or obliging any one to close his store or factory on 
any religious feast. 

Art. XVI. Any minister of worship who, in the exercise of 
his functions, will in reading pastoral instructions or in his 
sermons attack a member of the government, or any public 
official, will be punished with a fine from $100 to $600, or 
imprisonment from a month to a year. 

Art. XVII. Processions, or any exterior manifestation of 
worship, can only take place with permission of the mayor. 

Art. XIX. It is forbidden to bless or consecrate by a 
religious ceremony a cemetery, or a portion of it containing 
more than one tomb. 

Art. XX. Ornaments and funereal inscriptions are to be sub- 
mitted beforehand to the municipal authority. 

Art. XXTI. It is forbidden to assign any special place in a 
cemetery for a suicide or a non-baptized person. 

Art. XXII. No cross or any religious: emblem can be erected, 
or stay erected, in a public place, except in the building 
reserved for the exercise of worship. Those which exist can 
be taken off by the public authority, except in those cases 
where it has an historical character. A fine from $20 to $400 
will be inflicted on any one who builds one, or re-establishes 
one previously destroyed by order of the authorities. 

While pretending to give the church the common right, M. 
Aristide Briand, deputy of the Loire, draws up against the 
association of worship rules which do not allow the clergy of 
the different religions to live with dignity and to fulfil with 
freedom their high and great mission. 

The injustice of this law is obvious. An ordinary associa- 
tion can increase its property indefinitely without being under 
the control of the state; the society which will supervise the 
celebration of worship is not allowed the same privilege. 

It seems that the new bill has for its object to prevent in 
the future the church from possessing property which will help 
it to defray the necessary expenses. It cunfiscates property 
belonging to the ecclesiastical authorities. It is true that one 
article grants to the church properties which have been built 
with money received from the liberality of the faithful, but 
another article decides that realty proceeding from gifts of the 
state shall return to the state. 
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The Briand bill forbids any cross or religious emblem, and 
gives authority to public officials to remove all crosses or 
statues now in existence. These acts of revolutionary vandal- 
ism will only be prevented if the monument has an _ historical 
interest. 

After having proclaimed the free exercise of worship, M. 
Briand breaks at once the application of this principle in plac- 
ing in the same class prayer-meetings and political gatherings. 
In doing so he forces those who meet together for pious pur- 
poses to give notification thereof (according to the law of June 
30, 1881) to the authorities before each meeting, and of going 
through other formalities not at all in keeping with the cele- 
bration of religious duties. 

It seems to me that the separation of the church and state 
under such conditions would be, according to the perfect 
expression of Guizot, “but a coarse experiment which will 
lower and weaken both under the pretext of freeing one from 
the other.” We naturally ask ourselves what would be the 
result to France if the church were to be separated from the 
state P : 

’ If the French government were a liberal, unmeddlesome 
power, like our own, then the separation would be something 
that every one would desire. On the part of the church, there 
would be the enjoyment of that salutary liberty under which 
she can exercise her influence to the greatest advantage. The 
government would no longer have anything to say in the nomi- 
nation of bishops, and the church would be able to present, to 
the state a solid phalanx of independent prelates flanked by 
battalions of vigorous clerics. It is true that the church would 
have to forfeit the present means of subsistence, and the clergy 
would have to depend on the people for the ordinary neces- 
saries of life. As the people have not been trained to sup- 
port the priests, it would be doubtful if they could be relied 
upon to do so in a satisfactory manner—at least in the begin- 
ning. But matters would right themselves in time, and_ inde- 
pendence would strengthen not only the spiritual activity of 
the church but also her financial condition. 
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Few books have been published 
THE OFFICE OF OUR LADY. in many years past as valuable 
By Father Taunton. or as timely as Father Taunton’s 
study on The Little Office of Our 
Lady.* Some biographies have been published of late that do 
but little credit to Catholic hagiography, and prayer books issued 
which endeavor to put in the background the great fundamen- 
tal truths of our religion. Such works are a positive injustice 
to the soul that is seeking instruction, and that should be led 
with the utmost care by one thoroughly acquainted with 
Catholic theology and possessing dn intimate knowledge of its 
proper proportions. 

The present volume may be put into the hands of the 
youngest novice, and he will gain from it one of the most 
valuable assets of the spiritual life—the meaning and the power 
of prayer. The author states in his introduction: “I have 
written this treatise especially for those who by their vows are 
called upon to share in the public prayer of the church. ; 
But I have borne in mind the wants of that ever-increasing 
number of the laity who prefer to find their devotion in the 
church’s prayers, where all is staid and sober and short, rather 
than in utterances of private individuals, which are often the 
reverse. In days gone by the Little Office in English was the 
favorite devotion of our Catholic forefathers. Happy for Eng- 
land when our prayers once more take such forms, and we 
build our spiritual life on the simple, direct spirit of Holy 
Mother Church instead of on those so-called devotions which 
the late saintly Cardinal Manning was wont to count as some 
of the greatest evils of the church to-day.” 

Every Catholic must join at least once a week in the 
highest of liturgical prayers—the Holy Sacrifice of the Mass; 
and we know of no treatise in English which excels that in 
the first part of this volume, on the nature of liturgical prayer. 
We cannot describe its excellences here, but we can and do 
urge every Catholic to read and study it. 

Added to it is a history of the formation and growth of 


* The Little Office of Our Lady. A Treatise Theoretical, Practical, and Exegetical, By 
Etheired L. Taunton, Priest of the Archdiocese of Westminster. New York: F, Pustet & Co, 
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the Little Office, and its development as we have it to-day. 
The Practical Part treats of the proper recitation of the office, 
of attention and distraction; the Exegetical Part contains a 
full and complete commentary on the psalms, hymns, responses 
of all the hours. A ceremonial and the latest decrees of the 
Sacred Congregation of Rites are added-as an appendix. 

The book is a veritable treasure of suggestive thought and 
practical advice, and abounds in scriptural wisdom. Priests 
will find it most useful for their personal improvement and in 
preaching the Divine Word. Religious should welcome its 
publication, and Sodalities bless the author for his exception- 
ally good and laborious work. 

The volume is rather large, well printed, but not excep- 
tionally well bound, and we cannot but wish that its cost was 
less, for at its present price it will remain unknown to the 
great majority of Catholics, except perhaps when it is occa- 
sionally borrowed from a library, and even that privilege gives 
but the time to read the book; whereas this volume was “ not 
intended to be read through once, and then laid aside,” but is 
a ‘“‘hand-book for reading and studying, now one part and 
then another.” 

It would be well, at least, to reprint the first chapter of the 
first part, and that could be brought within the reach of all. 

We wish that the present volume would go far and wide 
on its mission of instruction and consolation, and spread among 
the hearts of men a true and loving devotion to our Blessed 
Lady, the patroness of our land! 


Father Drury is a veteran mis- 

WHAT THE CHURCH sionary to non-Catholics in the 
TEACHES, By Father Drury. State of Kentucky, and out of 
his rich experience he gives us 

this little book.* Bishop Spalding in his introduction to it 
says: “We know of no other book in which the doctrines of 
the Catholic Church are so satisfactorily, and at the same 
time so briefly, set forth.” It is a well-written manual of the 
faith of Catholics, inspired by the kindly spirit of one who has 
spent many years among inquirers after the religion of Christ. 
The book is not controversial, or rather is the best sort of 
controversy, an attractive exposition of the truth. No subject 


© What the Church Teaches. An Answer to Earnest Inquirers, By Edwin Drury, Priest 
of the Diocese of Louisville, New York, Cincinnati, Chicago: Benziger Brothers, 
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of vital interest is omitted, and, besides, the chief devotional 
practices of Catholics are clearly explained. We ask a wide 
circulation for it, trusting that this edition in paper covers 
will place it within the reach of pastors and missionaries. 


There has been some discussion 
THE MERCY MANUAL. as to which one exercises the 
most potent influence on the 
affairs of a people—the one who makes their laws or the one 
who writes their songs. Both these parties may be set aside, 
in our judgment, for the one who puts into the most attractive 
way the prayerful aspirations of a people. There is no higher 
duty than prayer, and if the sweetness and charm of a devout 
soul are exercised in the making of a good prayer book, the 
attractiveness of prayer is made all the more alluring. The 
pity about most prayer books is, that they: are made amidst 
the vulgarities of the shop and not amidst the sanctities of the 
cloister, and their prayers savor of little unction. Mercedes, 
who is favorably known for her many devotional poems, has 
compiled a manual* of devotion for the Sisters of Mercy of 
the Pittsburg diocese, but it deserves a wider circulation. It is 
beautifully printed in the Convent printing shop, and it is 
most elegantly bound; but apart from the mechanical side, the 
compilation is done with exquisite taste. The prayers at a 
Communion Mass are full of unction. The wonderful “ Jesus 
Psalter,” which can now be found only in the old prayer 
books, is included in this manual, and next to the rubrical 
prayers of the church there is no prayer that breathes such a 
spirit of profound devotion. While this prayer book is admira- 
bly adapted to the devotional needs of the religious within the 
convent walls, it will serve as well the larger prayerful public 
in the world. 
Like its companion volume on as- 
MYSTICAL THEOLOGY. cetical theology, this present work 
By Rev. A. Devine. of Father Devine’s on mystical 
theology + is solid, prodigiously 
solid. Immense citations from Benedict XIV., Scaramelli, St. 


* The Mercy Manual, Containing the Little Office of the Blessed Virgin Mary and for the 
Dead, and Prayers used daily by the Sisters of Mercy. Compiled by Mercedes from approved 
sources for the special use of the Sisters of Mercy of the Pittsburg Diocese. Beatty, Pa.: 
St. Xavier Convent Print. 

tA Manual of Mystical Theology. By the Rev. Arthur Devine, C.P.. New York: 
Benziger Brothers, 
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John of the Cross; and many others display the author’s exten- 
sive reading, and: abundantly confirm the orthodoxy of his 
statements, and perhaps thereby compensate for the absence of 
all suggestion of imagination or literary finish. It is, after all, 
intended as a manual for study, and whosoever investigates 
matters of this nature wants secure doctrinal teaching and cares 
little, as a rule, for anything else. For one thing we give 
Father Devine our thanks. He has omitted certain demonologi- 
cal lore found’ in Schram and other mystical authors, which 
is a disgrace to Catholic spiritual literature. He has had the 
decency to exclude the moonshine about d@emones succubi and © 
demones incubi, and has thus insured that pure-minded people 
can read his book without indignation. Notwithstanding this 
he treats fully of the more occult regions of his mystical province, 
and entertains us with devout speculations on divine locution, 
corporeal visions, imaginative visions, intellectual visions; on 
prophecy, revelations, and the gift of miracles. This part of 
the treatise will be highly interesting to many. The most out- 
of-the-way information is found there in abundance; for instance, 
that the angels know our inmost imagination, but cannot 
penetrate to the state of our consciences, or the secrets of our 
minds; that supernatural locutions are “always excited by 
God in the phantasy by the composition or combination of the 
species that make them perceptible,” and that ‘‘ Dom Maréchaux 
holds for certain that in case of any visible communication 
taking place by the special permission of God between the 
souls in Purgatory and the living, angels are always the inter- 
mediaries.”” More practically interesting is the quotation from 
Benedict XIV. declaring that many saints imagine, in all good 
faith, that God has revealed something to them which actually 
has no higher source than their own fancy; and the author’s 
own opinion that a literal interpretation of the nine-Friday 
promise attributed to Margaret Mary Alacoque is contradictory 
to Catholic faith. 
Father Stapleton’s little volume* of 
MORAL BRIEFS. moral essays embodies an excellent 
By Rev. J. Stapleton. idea. We have hand-books of 
doctrinal explanation in great 
number, but very few good manuals of popular moral theology. 


* Moral Briefs. By the Rev. John H. Stapleton. Hartford, Conn.: The Catholic 
Transcript Press. : 
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Yet these latter are needed, there can: be no doubt, and the 
author of these expositions, accordingly, has been wise and 
timely in seeking to supply the want. The book consists of 
short, clear chapters. which: cover the entire field of the 
Decalogue. The explanations are full enough to answer all 
ordinary purposes, and the language is so simple as to be 
readily comprehended by the untheological reader. We are 
sure that the work will have a wide sphere of usefulness. 

We trust that we shall not be considered unduly critical if, 
in a spirit of kindliness, we indicate one or two features which 
we cannot approve. We regret that the author has sometimes 
permitted himself to drop into undignified English. A sentence 
like “A short time previous to his death, Ingersoll sprang 
one of his jokes on the gullible public,” must make the judicious 
grieve. And is it true that: “ Hell-roaring Jake, our country- 
man in the East, ordered all killed under ten?” 

Father Stapleton in. one chapter says that this is a 
Christian country ; yet towards the close of the book he speaks 
of the United States as a “ miscalled Christian country.” We 
trust that his true sentiments are expressed in the former 
phrase. We are a Christian country; and in our judgment, 
there is in our republic as robust and generous a Christian 
public opinion as in any other nation in the world. Another 
thing that we deplore is the bitterness of tone in the chapters 
on Catholic schools. It will do no good to speak of Catholics 
who do not send their children to the parochial schools as 
“the Independent Order of Catholic Kranks.” Neither is it 
exact or just to say that agnosticism and infidelity are the 
“product of the godless public school.” Agnosticism and 
infidelity have a far wider and deeper origin; and such intem- 
perate statements only weaken, and grievously weaken, the 
Catholic position on education. Moreover the theology under- 
lying the duty of attending parochial schools is far from satis- 
factorily stated. Finally, in the chapter on ‘‘ Occultism,”’ this 
sentence occurs, which requires a good deal of explanation and 
modification before it is theologically correct: ‘He who 
subjects himself to such influence (as hypnotism) commits an 
immoral act by giving up his will, his free agency, into the 
hands of another. . . . This is an evil in itself.’ To every 
one acquainted with the theology of the subject, it is clear that 
to yield one’s self to hypnotism is not intrinsice malum, and 
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for solid reasons is justifiable. Notwithstanding these criticisms 
we repeat our testimony to the generally useful. and helpful 
character of this interesting book. 


The question, how, when, where, 
THE APOSTLES’*CREED. and from whom the Apostles’ 
By Dr. MacDonald. Creed originated, is one of the 
nicest problems in church history. 
It calls for rare critical insight, wide erudition, and dispassion- 
ate fairness. It is not a matter of dogma at all, and a Catho- 
lic may take any position in the dispute which seems to him 
best established. The weight of modern scholarship is decid- 
edly against Apostolic authorship for this Creed. Caspari, Kat- 
tenbusch, McGiffert, Harnack, Zahn, and the Catholic Semeria, 
certainly one of the most learned scholars in the church to-day, 
all reject the traditional position. Dr. MacDonald* stands 
firm for the old idea, and maintains that the Twelve drew up 
the Creed before they dispersed to begin evangelizing the 
world. We welcome Dr. MacDonald’s contribution to the dis- 
cussion with some warmth. Not many books—alas! that it 
should be so—come to us from Catholic pens in the more 
learned departments of literature. In fact, there is something 
almost alarming in the abstention of English-speaking Catholics 
from the intellectual activities of our age. It is a sign full of 
menace. We trust that this present volume, which deals with 
a scholarly subject, will be followed by Catholic productions 
from many other pens which will deal with scholarly subjects 
too. : 

Dr. MacDonald has a good grasp upon Early Christian 
literature, and doubtless his book presents the traditional side 
of the controversy about as well as the nature of the case 
permits. The questions which naturally occur to a thinking 
man who would satisfy his mind that the Apostles wrote the 
Creed, are about these: 1. Why is there such a silence as to 
the Symbol in the earliest Christian writings,—in St. Justin, St. 
Ignatius, and the Déidaché, for example? 2. Why does the 
Creed differ in form when we do find it in later authors? One 
would think that so momentous a thing as an Apostolic docu- 
ment, and a document moreover which summarized the faith 


‘ 
* The Symbol of the Apostles. By Alexander MacDonald, D.D. New York: Christian 
Press Association. 
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of Christ, would be sacrosanct as to its very words, and that 
it would be as sacrilegious to change its expressions as to cor- 
rupt the Scriptures themselves? 

These questions, to our thinking, are answered by Dr. 
MacDonald altogether unsatisfactorily. He answers the first 
by saying that the Creed appears late in Christian literature— 
late, that is, supposing that it is Apostolic—because of the 
Disciplina Arcani, the Discipline of the Secret, as that early 
practice was called which forbade Christians to disclose their 
faith and worship to unbelievers. In fact, we may say that the 
whole value of Dr. MacDonald’s book depends upon the estab- 
lishment of his contention that the Dzsciplina was extremely — 
prevalent and extremely rigid in the very earliest Christian 
Church, and that the Symbol came under the Disciplina. Now, 
to prove this supposed extent of the Diésciplina is something 
which requires far more attention than Dr. MacDonald gives 
it. As scholarship grows in knowledge of early Christianity, 
it is less inclined to concede the wide field to the Diésciplina 
which it formerly was presumed to have occupied. Mgr. 
Batiffol, rector of the Catholic University of Toulouse, in his 
recent essay on the subject is quite at one with this new 
position. 

And certainly against such a Désciplina as Dr. MacDonald 
supposes, the difficulties from St. Justin are enormous. Why, 
if the Christian religion was so vigilantly guarded, does this 
great Father of the second century, in his first apology, dis- 
close in the freest and fullest manner to a pagan public the 
sacredest secrets of his faith? And why does Origen declare 
that the teachings of Christianity are better known in the 
world than the doctrines of the philosophers? At least these 
are difficulties which impartial scholarship should have led our 
author to consider. We regret that he passes them over, for 
they threaten the very life of his thesis. The silence of Justin, 
Irenzus, and the Didaché remains as inexplicable and trouble- 
some as before Dr. MacDonald wrote. He tries indeed to 
maintain that both Justin and Irenzus. refer to the Creed, but . 
we must respectfully declare that his citations are too vague 
and weak to support that assertion. Equally inconclusive are 
his references from Augustine, Peter Chrysologus, etc., to prove 
that the Symbol was included in the Désciplina. 

In fact, his argument that the early silence as to the Creed 
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is due to a rigid and intentional secrecy is dangerously like a 
“boomerang,” if we may use a word which Dr. MacDonald 
applies to an argument of:his opponents. For the Creed does 
appear in Tertullian and Ireneus. Why did not the Disciplina 
keep their lips silent too? Dr. MacDonald’s answer is as fol- 
lows: Both Tertullian and Irenzus give a threefold form of 
the Creed; and they thus varied its language, our author says, 
in order to mislead the unbeliever, and thus practically main- 
tain the Disciplina. We submit that this explanation, given 
with no word of proof, can be accepted by no critical mind, 
and does nothing to stay that deadly “boomerang” in its 
flight. 

‘This touches upon the second question, viz.: Why should 
a Creed of Apostolic authorship vary? Dr. MacDonald by no 
means satisfies us on this point, as we just intimated. For 
the variation is not merely a matter of words, but of articles 
too; and everything about these variations points to diversity 
‘of usage and doctrinal preoccupations which are an almost 
insuperable obstacle to Apostolic origin. 

In two minor matters we feel obliged to pass a word of 
criticism upon this book. The effort made by the author to 
base the Disciplina upon New Testament texts leads him into 
some very venturesome exegesis. To say that our Lord referred 
to a discipline of the secret when he spoke the parable of the 
woman who hid a little leaven in three measures of. meal, is to 
go very far indeed in search of proofs. And finally we 
would respectfully suggest that Dr. MacDonald’s language 
about modern historical scholars and scholarship would be 
improved by judicious blue-pencilling. To say of Harnack 
that he is unfitted to discuss this purely historical question 
because he lacks the gift of faith; that he “lacks the knowl- 
edge, or at any rate the realization, of the fact that the Sym- 
bol was not first given in writing”’; that he ‘reminds one of 
the blind man in the Gospel”; and to exclaim: ‘‘ But what 
does Harnack take Irenzus for? Does he take him for a 
_ fool ?”"—to say these things hardly measures up to the dignity 
required in an academic discussion. 

We have certain.y not wished to be severe in dealing with 
this book. We have simply set down what candor compels us 
to acknowledge as insufficiencies, so far as we can judge in 


the matter. But once more we give testimony to Dr. Mac- 
VOL, LXXVIII,—26 
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Donald’s scholarship, and vigorous intellectual activity. He has 
opened up a subject new to English Catholic literature, and has 
dealt with it creditably. He is aware that his thesis is one on 
which differences of view are inevitable, and he will conse- 
quently not take ill our animadversions upon his side of the 
controversy. 
A pamphlet dealing with the ques- 
WAS ST. PETER MARRIED? tion whether the word “ mother- 
By Rev. J. F. Sheahan. in-law,” as used in the Gospels 
in reference to St. Peter, really 
means mother-in-law, implying that the Apostle was actually 
married, or whether it may not indicate some other reldtion- 
ship, ought to be a dignified essay in Greek philology. There 
ought to be no pictures in such a book, no flippant phrases, 
no inelegant English. Yet here is a pamphlet* upon this 
linguistic problem which is strewn with illustrations so incon- 
ceivably ridiculous that we have not yet quite made up our 
mind whether the whole thing is not meant as a hoax. There 
is a picture of what looks like a porte-cochére which is inscribed 
“Peter's house”; a viking galley is designated ‘“ Peter’s 
boat”; a sad-faced old lady, somewhat suggestive of Whistler’s 
portrait of his mother, is marked “ Peter’s Penthera”’; a sage- 
brush effect has under it the words “This is a plant”; and 
two cuts of children are interpreted to us as “Papa’s boy” 
and “Papa’s girl.” This is an essay on the meaning of a 
Greek noun! Verily the curiosities of literature must make 
room for a distinguished accession to their fantastic company. 
The essay and picture-commentary itself ends thus: “It does 
not matter to us what her relationship was, and as God has 
not been pleased to gratify our curiosity, all that we can do in 
this world is to be patient, and wait until we meet Peter in 
the next world and ask him.” 
M. J. Fonssagrives has given us a 
pamphlet + which is a summary of 
the dark events now befalling the 
church in France. It is an account 
written by an indignant Catholic of some of the sacrilegious 
disturbances caused by the execution of M. Combes’ iniquitous 
law. For example, at Aubervilliers a Jesuit, Pére Coubé, was 


* Was St. Peter Married? By Rev. Joseph F. Sheahan. New York: Cathedral Library 
Association. 
t La Défense de la Liberté du Culte. Par J. Fonssagrives. Paris: P. Téqui. 


A DEFENCE OF RELIGIOUS 
LIBERTY. By J. Fonssa- 
grives. 
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to preach. Hardly had he entered the pulpit when the com- 
missary of police ordered him to stop. Others of the “‘ Apaches,” 
as this pamphlet styles the radical adherents of. Combes, straight- 
way set up a furious din, and some of them made threaten- 
ingly for the brave and tranquil priest. Just in time to pre- 
vent personal violence and perhaps bloodshed, the curé besought 
P. Coubé to give up all hope of preaching to such a mob, and 
to leave in peace. This appeal was heeded, and amid hootings 
P. Coubé descended from the pulpit. A few other instances 
like this are narrated, and at the end is an account of a meet- 
ing of Catholic young men where vigorous and fearless speeches 
in behalf of the church’s liberty were made by eminent citi- 
zens, M. Frangois Coppée among the number. This is the one 
hopeful chapter in this melancholy compilation. There is 
courage among the Catholics of France, but it is confined, as 
it would appear, to a vastly outnumbered minority. There are 
gleams of approaching day, but it is still hideous night. The 
pamphlet is dedicated “aux vaillants défenseurs de la liberté du 
culte, aux divers groupes de jeunes gens libéraux, royalistes et 
antisémites, a la jeunesse Catholique de Paris.’ We wonder if 
such language will hasten better days for Catholicity in repub- 
lican France. 
Father Carson is one of those 
REUNION ESSAYS. converts from Anglicanism whose 
By Rev. W. R. Carson. stories are recorded in Roads to 
Rome. The book * before us repre- 
sents an attempt on his part to further the reconciliation of his 
former co-religionists with the church that now possesses his 
allegiance. In pursuit of this purpose he discusses in most 
sympathetic fashion certain points upon which souls progressing 
toward Catholicism are likely to strike and stick fast. In sub- 
‘stance the ten essays are so many detailed presentations and 
defences of the following theses: 

That though there have been many apparent transformations 
in Catholicity, none of them are really more than genuine 
developments. : 

That the dogma of Papal Infallibility, as defined by the 
Vatican Council, is most moderate and reasonable, and far 
removed from the exaggerations of certain Ultramontanes. 


* Reunion Essays. With an Appendix on the non-Infallible Dogmatic Force of the Bull 
Apostolicze Curze of Pope Leo XIII. in Condemnation of the Holy Orders of the Church of 
England. By Rev. W. R. Carson. New York: Longmans, Green & Co. 


“ 
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That the social aspect of Confession, as expressed anciently 
in public confession, retains a place in the private tribunal 
to-day. 

That when God spoke in Scripture, and again when he 
assumed a human form, and again as he dwells in the visi- 
ble church, he did—and at present does—in some mysterious 
way adapt himself (by Kenosis) to the limited capacity and 
imperfect understanding of mankind. 

That Catholics lend countenance to a grievous error when 
they seem to regard the Blessed Virgin as more capable of 
understanding or sympathizing with their needs than God the 
Creator, or God Incarnate. 

That great weight must be laid upon the arguments (for 
Theism and Catholicism) drawn from the mora/ constitution, 
the natural postulates, and the needs of the human soul. 

That Anglicans ought and are apt to regard the Invocation 
of Saints as a lawful and acceptable custom, when it is delivered 
from the fatal tendency (discoverable during the medizval 
times and even in some parts of the church to-day) to place 
the Saints on a level with God as bestowers of temporal gifts 
and fountains of spiritual graces, to be invoked exclusively and 
absolutely. 

That the Catholic theory of saint-worship (whatever indi- 
vidual abuses may occur in practice) never regards the saint as 
an object of reverence or love except as related to God. 

This summary will show that, at least, Father Carson deals 
with living questions, and though a professional theologian 
would scarcely consider these essays as a theological work, they 
certainly do much to stimulate thought on some of the most 
important issues that engage the attention of the Christian 
world at present. The absence of an “imprimatur” for the 
book is due, presumably, either to the fact that much of 
its contents has already appeared in the Weekly Register and 
the Lcclesiastical Review, or else to some other unassigned 
cause. 

The author is of a very independent type of mind—which 
is a good thing; and of an over-ready openness of speech— 
which is not altogether a good, though certainly it is a refresh- 
ing, thing. His book will make for progress, and this is enough 
to cover quite a multitude of sins. Yet we feel inclined to 
regret the absence of such a caution, discrimination, and tem- 
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perateness of view as would have disarmed criticism of its only 
dangerous weapon, a good excuse. ‘How differently Newman 
would have written some of these paragraphs!” is our thought 
as we read; and “If he had only been a little more guarded 
in expression and dispassionate in tone!” is the suggestion 
disturbing us as we realize that good modern ammunition and 
precious British lives are apt to be spent in vain if kopjes be 
stormed too recklessly. 

In the essay on Development one fancies that a trace of 
Loisy’s thinking shows through here and there; if so, he is 
the one unacknowledged source. The rest are in evidence— 
Newman, Ryder, Tyrrell, Semeria, Wilfrid Ward. May Father 
Carson fare no worse than the luckiest of them! 


; Here is a little book * which may 
SICK-CALLS. serve priests as a companion to 
By Rev. A. M. Mulligan. their Ritual. Father Mulligan’s 
papers in the Zcclesiastical Review 
on the elements of medicine necessary for a priest on sick calls 
have been noted everywhere, and were the cause of no Tittle 
discussion. They are here gathered together, and, it must be 
confessed, they make a valuable volume. Of course, priests in 
the course of their ministry, and the veterans in the service, 
may resent Father Mulligan’s information .on diseases and 
symptoms, and cautions, and signs of death; but none the less, 
the great majority of priests, young and old, will recognize 
in these papers an extremely helpful and very handy pocket 
manual of practical medicine. 


Belowf we name a number of 

DEVOTIONAL WORKS. volumes belonging to the Methuen 
Library of Devotion and published 

in this country by the Church Missions House. The books 
enumerated are too widely known to require any comment or 


* Sick-Calls ; or, Chapters of Pastoral Medicine. By the Rev. Alfred Manning Mulligan. 
New York: Benziger Brothers. : 

t The Christian Year. By John Keble. Walter Lock, D.D., Warden of Keble College.— 
Lyra Innocentium. By John Keble. Walter Lock, D.D.—T7he Temple. By George Herbert. 
E. C. S. Gibson, D.D., Vicar of Leeds.—A Book of Devotions. J. W. Stanbridge, B.D.—A 
Serious Call to a Devout and Holy Life. By William Law. C. Bigg, D.D.—A Guide to 
Eternity. By Cardinal Bona. J. W. Stanbridge, B.D.—7he /nner Way. Being Thirty-six 
Sermons for Festivals by John Tauler. A. W. Hutton, M.A.—Ox the Love of God. By St. 
Francis de Sales. W. J. Knox Little, M.A.—The Song of Songs. Being selections from St. 
Bernard: B. Blaxland, M.A. New York: Edwin S. Gorham, 
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recommendation ;. all that our readers will care to learn is the 
nature of the present editing and the publishing. Of both we 
can speak highly. The editors are men of learning and posi- 
tion; their duty has been performed with conscientious care; 
and the press-work suitably reinforces the scholarly labor spent 
on each volume. Including, as it does, masterpieces of devo- 
tional literature composed by Saints of the Catholic Church, 
together with spiritual treatises regarded as classical by Chris- 
tians of other communions, the collection offers the reader a 
good opportunity to decide upon the breadth and fairness of 
the editors. We are glad to be able to say that the books 
which have come under our notice show a sincere and a suc- 
cessful effort to avoid offending or misleading any of the dif- 
ferent classes of readers apt to turn to them for help. Unlike 
Miss Winkworth, Mr. Hutton judges it inadvisable to mutilate 
the text of Tauler in behalf of Protestant readers, and Canon 
Knox Little considers it better “‘to reproduce St. Francis’ own 
thoughts as he gives them,” rather than to tone down expres- 
sions or views that accord ill with “the colder and calmer habits 
of English Catholics.” A comparison of Mr. Blaxland’s selec- 
tions from St. Bernard with the Eales text, from which they 
are reproduced, gives no indication that the principle governing 
his choice was anything else than his conception of the spiritual 
requirements of prospective readers. And in general we may 
say that, as the announcement declares, the editors both in 
prefaces and in notes set down “nothing distasteful to any 
reader,” although they do adopt “a definite: church stand-point.” 

With. regard to the translation of St. Francis’ “ Treatise on 
the Love of God,” due largely, it would seem, to Miss Ethel 
Little, we cannot avoid remarking that while following Dom 
Mackey’s version with noticeable exactness, the new translators 
occasionally and, it seems rather unfortunately, depart from it. 
For instance—in a sentence otherwise literally reproduced— 
Dom Mackey’s words stood “‘The soul sedulously deprives her- 
self of all other pleasures that she may give herself more entirely 
to taking pleasure in God.” A clumsy sentence, perhaps, but 
certainly no more so than the attempted improvement, “the 
soul carefully separates herself from all other pleasures that she 
may exercise herself more entirely to taking pleasure in God”’ 
(p. 147). So, in the sentence beginning line 13, page 159, the 
alterations seem again unfortunate, ¢. g., the changing of ‘the 
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nightingale. which,” into “the nightingale who.” Possibly such 
faults are due to hasty revision; that there was some such 
haste is clear from the note on page 52, where in animadvert- 
ing on St. Francis’ view of celibacy the editor spells “‘ celebacy.” 
But these are small defects, and the series, as a whole, is a 
real boon. One wishes the paper a little heavier, perhaps, 
especially in the volumes of verse, and no doubt one might 
suggest other possible improvements, but when we reflect that 
these little editions are really both reliable and handsome, and 
that they cost only seventy-five cents in cloth, criticism is 
hushed, and we render to editor and publisher the thanks they 
deserve. 
The Third Order of St. Dominic,* 
THIRD ORDER MANUAL. which Father Faber of the Ora- 
tory so aptly called ‘“‘ the order of 
multitudinous childlike saints,” is divided into three great 
branches. First, those living in convents, and known as Con- 
ventual Tertiaries; second, those who belong to congregations, 
and meet at stated times, and these are known as Chapter 
Tertiaries; and third, those who privately observe the rule, 
and these are called Private Tertiaries. It is for this third 
class of the Tertiaries of St. Dominic that this manual is com- 
piled. Fully twenty years ago the Very Rev. Charles H. 
McKenna, O.P., prepared a Guide for the Dominican Tertiaries. 
It was very full and complete, but was addressed more espe- 
cially to the Chapter Tertiaries. Hence this new manual 
was prepared to meet the wants of many thousands of good 
souls living in the world, and who have not the advantage of 
near and intimate association with the greater branches of the 
Order. We have no doubt that this volume will be of great 
assistance to the many who have religious aspirations, who 
hold in their heart most sincere longings for a life of perfec- 
tion, and yet in manifold ways are not able to withdraw from 
the busy cares of this world. It is for such souls that St. 
Dominic founded the Third Order; ‘and it is for the best use 
of their privileges and the wisest use of their Rule that -this 
volume has been prepared. It is substantially bound and well 
printed, and is in all respects well adapted for the profitable 
use of the Private Tertiary of St. Dominic. 


*The Dominican Tertiaries’ Manual. Compiled by Rev. Raymond J. Voltz, O.P. Som- 
erset, O.: Office of the Rosary Magazine. 4 
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The author of this work,* a Polish 
IDEALS IN PRACTICE. countess, devoted the best portion 
By Countess Zamoyska. of her life to the work of upbuild- 
ing a system of practical training 
of Polish girls which would meet the actual demands of life. 
At Zakopane her school, accommodating 130 girls, gives post- 
graduate courses in household management. The volume before 
us is written by one, therefore, who has had wide experience 
in the practical application of theories to life. The work is 
divided into three parts, preceded by a preface by Miss Mal- 
lock, and an introduction on Work in General. Manual, men- 
tal, and spiritual work are then discussed in a way that is 
rarely excelled in good judgment and directness. While there 
is much sentiment throughout, the common sense, devotion, 
practical reflections that abound, show us that the author has 
the rare gift of reducing ideals to practice without losing the 
sense of the ideal in so doing. The training of young girls 
for life is still an unsolved problem. The establishing of a 
standard of values for them which will enable them to place 
religion, theatre, learning, novels, cooking, and candy in their 
proper relations, is a work of supreme importance. We must 
admit that, however good our systems and schools are, the 
actual solution of the problem is yet to come. The volume 
before us is intended to do something toward this end. The 
chapter on manual work seems at times to descend to the 
commonplace; as, for instance, when the ordering, repairing, 
and cleaning of kitchen utensils is discussed. Yet when one 
recalls the great number of young women who have not yet 
had a first lesson in these things, the bravery and practical 
sense of the author in not*being afraid to discuss the common- 
place becomes at once apparent. In view of the practical 
character of the little work, one may feel disappointed in not 
finding in it more about how to do, and less about what to do. 
The work was written for Polish conditions; it appeals to 
those who know them. But one may say in honesty that the 
volume is marked by rare common sense, a deep Catholic 
spirit, and genuine love of the interests of the young. If read 
with sympathy and reflection, it can be of great use to the 
young and to those who teach them. 


*/deals in Practice. By Countess Zamoyska. . Translated from the French by Lady Dom- 
ville. New York: Benziger Brothers, 
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To readers familiar with philosoph- 
MORAL PHILOSOPHY. ical literature not much need be 
By Rev. A. Castelein. said of a volume of ethics* which 
bears upon its title-page the name 
of Father Castelein. This present work of his practised pen 
merits more than ordinary interest. It is concerned not only 
with the fundamental principles of moral science, but very 
extensively with many social questions of grave and pressing 
import. Socialism is given a large share of attention; as are 
the questions of just salary, of capital and labor, of war and 
arbitration, of church and state, all which Father Castelein treats 
in the light of traditional scholasticism, but with a broad-minded 
appreciation of modern times and present needs. For those 
who do not care for the full discussions comprised in the editzo 
major of this work, there is an abridgment which contains the 
substance of the author’s thought and erudition. 


General Gordon’s Reminiscences of 

GENERAL GORDON’S the Civil Wart is the most inter- 

REMINISCENCES. esting and thoroughly readable 
account of our great war that has 
appeared. Of course, as the title indicates, it does not pretend 
to be a complete history of the conflict, and is chiefly con- 
cerned with the battles in which the author himself took part. 
But he was in the war from Bull Run to Appomattox, and 
fought with General Lee’s army on almost all its well-known 
fields. Fredericksburg is, we may say, the only one he missed; 
and he would have been in this, too, had he not been laid up 
by a wound received at Antietam. 

But the book is specially interesting, not only because it 
comes from an eye-witness but because he has so eminently 
the gift of describing what he has seen. This is notably true 
of his description of military movements. Most, indeed almost 
all soldiers, seem to fail most grievously in this matter. The 
non-professional reader is usually lost hopelessly in a maze of 
technical terms, and of complicated statements, utterly unintel- 
ligible without a map, and almost so even with one. But from 
General Gordon’s account one gathers all that is needed as to 

* Institutiones Philosophie Moralis et Socialis Quas in Collegio Maximo Lavaniensi Societatis 
Jesu. Tradebat A. Castelein, S.J. New York: Benziger Brothers. 

t Reminiscences of the Civil War. By General J. B. Gordon, of the Confederate Army. 


New York: Charles Scribner's Sons, 
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the strategy of a campaign, and really understands very clearly 
the tactics of a battle. Most people have very little idea of 
what is meant by “flanking”; but one who does not realize 
its significance after his account of the Wilderness or Cedar 
Creek must certainly be dull enough. His own brilliant idea 
in the first of these seems to entitle him to a very high place 
among tacticians., ‘ 

But the peculiar charm of the book is not merely in this, 
It is even more in his admisable style, his perfect use of lan- 
guage in every way, his fund of anecdote and vein of the 
choicest American humor. And perhaps even more than all 
this, in his thoroughly courteous and chivalrous appreciation of 
the bravery and skill of the enemy, his hearty recognition of 
merit wherever it is to be found; and this without the slight- 
est trace of self-assumption or boasting One can see the per- 
fect gentleman in every page of his writing. He is always 
considerate of the feelings of others, and want of this considera- 
tion, discourtesy in short, is the one thing which excites his 
indignation. 

He attributes the failure of operations on both sides largely 
to delay at critical moments, not making immediate use of 
opportunities, unwillingness to take chances. Some instances 
of this in the war are quite familiar to all, but he points it 
out in other cases where it is not so well known; and he 
proves his points very well. Specially, he makes it quite 
plain that if Early, at Cedar Creek, had not thought he had 
glory enough for one day, Sheridan would have found it impos- 
sible to rally his army when he arrived on the field after his 
famous ride. 

The fifth of the new volumes of 

ENCYCLOPZDIA the Encyclopedia Britannica * opens 
BRITANNICA. with an interesting and suggestive 

essay by Benjamin Kidd, the 

author of Principles of Western Civilization, on the Application 
of the Doctrine of Evolution to Sociological Theory and Pro- 
gress. The author dates a new and revolutionary impulse in 
every field of human thought from the acceptance of the 
doctrine of evolution. This theory of evolution is gradually 

* Encyclopedia Britannica. New Volumes, constituting, with the Volumes of the Ninth 


Edition, the Tenth Edition of that Work.: Vol. vi., forming vol. xxx. of the complete Work. 
New York: The Encyclopedia Britannica Co, 
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becoming more comprehensive, he writes, and demands necessarily 
a widening of the social conception. The law of progress in life 
cannot be stated simply in terms of utility and present environ- 
ment. A higher controlling principle must be sought, and thus 
the theory of evolution involves a conception of development as 
applied to man’s fundamental convictions in religion. 

The volume includes histories, political and literary, brought 
fully up to date, of Greece, the Hawaiian Islands, Holland, 
India, Italy, Hungary, and Japan. All these are written by 
representative men, and the last two are of particular interest 
at the present time. 

The article by the Rev. J. H. Bernard, of Trinity College, 
clearly shows what little love or care some writers have for 
the truth, or else what a distorted vision they labor under 
when they do search for it. This author makes the: Church of 
Ireland, by which he understands the Protestant Church, one 
with the ancient Catholic Church. The account is so grotesquely 
untrue that one may afford to treat it humorously. This 
Protestant Church, which termed the Mass a sacrilege, and 
branded priestly orders as unchristian, has now “the episcopal 
succession unbroken, and the continuity of the Church of Ireland 
with the ancient Celtic Church is a historical fact.” And the 
proof? Why, says the writer, ‘this Church of Ireland is in 
possession of many ancient buildings, such as the cathedrals of 
Armagh and Dublin.” When Henry VIII. possessed the 
monastefies by the title of robbery he must have been, at this 
rate, a true religious. 

Nevertheless, with becoming fairness, this writer grants 
“that the Reformation movement was hindered in Ireland by 
natural prejudice, and never succeeded in gaining the allegiance 
of the Irish people as a whole.” ‘‘ National prejudice” and 
‘as a whole” are phrases that do more credit to the author’s 
cleverness than to his candor. 

The article on the Gospels is quite sufficiently iconoclastic 
to please the most extreme. A. C. Swinburne contributes a 
learned estimate of Victor Hugo, but it is excessive-in its 
repeated superlatives. 

The late John Fiske writes the article on General Grant, in 
which he states that there is no doubt of the superiority (over 
Grant) of the Confederate General (Lee). Ex-Secretary of State 
John W Foster writes of President Harrison; John T. Morse, 
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of O. W. Holmes; General Joseph Wheeler, of the Confederate 
General J. E. Johnston, and President Eliot of Harvard, of 
Asa Gray. 

So it will be seen that the volume contains a number of 
noted American contributors. 


The Century in its November issue published a noteworthy 
article on ‘“‘ The Present Epidemic of Crime,” by Dr. James M. 
Buckley. The author discusses some of the causes of this 
epidemic, and the paper is of interest just now because of the 
discussion on religious education. The same number contains a 
sonnet by Prof. Maurice Francis. Egan worthy of special 
mention. Zhe Century announces for 1904 a series of papers 
by Dr. S. Weir Mitchell on the “ Youth of Washington,” told 
in the form of an autobiography. It will be a unique method 
of writing, and ought at least to be entertaining. 


A. C. McClurg and Company, of Chicago, announce the 
publication of an exact reprint of the second issue (1698) of 
Father Louis Hennepin’s “ A New’ Discovery.” 

The editing, with introduction, notes, and analytical index, 
is done by the noted scholar, Reuben Gold Thwaites, who 
achieved wide-spread fame through his work on the “ Jesuit 
Relations.” 

The edition of Father Hennepin’s work includes two volumes, 
with fac-similes of original title-pages, maps, and other illustra- 
tions. THE CATHOLIC WORLD will take pleasure in giving 
later a more extended notice of this important work. 


John Lane, of New York, has just published a most artistic 
edition of Henry Harland’s Zhe Cardinal's Snuff-Box. We 
have praised the merits of this novel more than once before, 
and we take this opportunity to publish our praise again. 
Literary critics of unquestionable judgment agree that the 
novel is almost perfect in its artistic workmanship. 

The present edition is bound in decorated cover; printed on 
particularly heavy paper, and abundantly illustrated by G. C. 
Wilmshurst. The book will make a most welcome Christmas 
gift. 
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The Month (Nov.): Rev. Sydney F. Smith writes on “The 
Religious Side of Mr. Gladstone’s Life.”” The writer 
sketches the character of that distinguished statesman— 
in the words of Lord Salisbury, ‘‘a great example of a 
great religious man”—reviewing briefly his religious 
career, his deep and active interest in religious ques- 
tions, especially the part played by him in the great 
Oxford Movement, and finally. his attitude, far from 
friendly, towards the Catholic Church, and those who as 
a result of that movement abandoned Anglicanism to 
enter its fold. An article entitled ‘A great Social 
Work ”’ gives an account of an important Catholic social 
movement in Belgium—its origin, purpose, methods, and 
general results. The movement, which consists in an 
organized system of retreats for workingmen in the large 
cities, is interesting as a practical if partial solution of 
a grave social and religious problem, that of reaching 
the laboring masses in our large cities and factory 
towns, who, cut off from ordinary religious influences, 
are fast drifting into irreligion and unbelief. “* Merrie 
England,” by M. F. Quinlan, contains a graphic picture 
of modern London, with its striking extremes of wealth, 
elegance, and luxury on the one hand, poverty, squalor, 
hunger, and crime on the other—‘‘the richest, poorest, 
and wickedest city in the world.” 

The Tablet (10 Oct): Contains the Latin text and a verbatim 
translation of the first Encyclical of Pope Pius X. 

_ An interesting series of articles on ‘‘The Popes and 
English Kings,” being a collection of congratulatory let- 
ters of English Kings to the Roman Pontiffs, begins in 
this number. The Roman Correspondent gives a de- 
scription of one of the Holy Father’s Sunday afternoon 
sermons to the Roman populace. He also records a 
rumor current in Rome that the Pope intends to visit 
different parts of Italy from time to time, though the 
Correspondent says this is probably more of a wish 
than an intention on the Holy Father’s part. 
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(17 Oct.): A correspondent gives an account of the 
yearly meeting of the Church Congress, a gathering of 
English Protestants, which he describés as ‘ dismal.” 
Father Madan contributes another article on the diffi- 
culties of some of the passages in the Acts of the 
Apostles, under the title ‘‘ The ‘ Greeks’ at Antioch.” 

The Roman Correspondent, writing of the approaching 
consistory, characterizes as a fable the report current in 
Rome that three American cardinals are to be created. 
(24 Oct.): Dom Anselm Burge, O.S.B., gives an appre- 
ciation of “‘The Apostles,” the new oratorio by Dr. 
Elgar, recently performed at the Birmingham Musical 
Festival, and favorably compared with “The Dream of 
Gerontius.” The Roman Correspondent records the 
consternation in Italian political quarters occasioned by 
the indefinite postponement of the Tsar’s visit. 

(31 Oct.): A leader on “The Position of .the Catholic 
Schools” shows this subject to be a matter of lively 
interest in England as well as in this country.——In an 
article on “The Communes of Belgium” is shown the 
value of the communal elections held lately in Belgium, 
which resulted favorably to Catholics——In a_ very 
interesting installment of the “‘ Congratulatory Letters of 
English Kings to Popes,” containing the letters of King 
Edward III., the writer, Mgr. Moyes, D.D., explains 
how it was that foreign cardinals obtained English bene- 
fices. Cardinals were intruded into: English benefices 
not by the high-handed policy of the popes, but because 
the English Church took this way of paying for a per- 
manent Roman embassy which looked after English 
interests at Rome. The question of the Catholic. atti- 
tude towards the. “‘Temporal Power” receives considera- 
ble attention from various correspondents. 

The Church Quarterly Review (Oct.): Contains an interesting 
article on ‘The Golden Legend,” enumerating an abun- 
dance of the naive fictions that have rendered that 
manual of hagiography so unique, so famous, and so 
illustrative of the simplicity of the medieval imagina- 
tion. A very sympathetic article on Joan of Arc, 
lauding her genuine sanctity, and apparently expressing 
as devout a desire as any Catholic might, that the pro- 
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cess of her beatification may be successfully concluded. 

The elaborate and scholarly dissertation on the His- 
tory of the Holy Eucharist continues. 

Annales de philosophie Chrétienne (Nov.): P. Denis corrects the 
errors of M. Janssens, who in the Revue Néo-Scolastique 
attacked M. Brunetiére as the representative of a bad 
philosophy, and the associate of men like Blondel, Mar- 
tin, Denis, and Laberthonniére. The reviewer .of a 
third, enlarged edition of: Houtin’s L’Apostolicité des 
Eglises de France says that the hour is at hand when 
all books devoted to a demonstration of the apostolic 
origin of certain churches in France (their claims were 
attacked by M. Houtin) will be the most authentic 
monuments of the most infantile credulity. A corre- 

' spondent objects to the criticisms passed on the “ sacristy- 
men” and “the passive virtues,” and says: “I admire 
the waiveté of your correspondent who invites us to go 
out of the ark. The signs of the times rather suggest 
that we had better take refuge in it.” A reviewer of 
the four books just published by M. Loisy contents 
himself with this statement: “The awful lesson in criti- 
cism addressed to the Cardinal of Autun, as well as the 
deadly comparison between the pages of episcopal prose 
‘at the end of M. Loisy’s book, and the answer of the 
illustrious exegete,—these will prevent, or at least delay, 
new polemics and manifestoes.” 

Le Correspondant (10 Oct.): M. Etienne Lamy, in “ La Politique 
du Dernier Conclave,” throws light on the true cause of 
Austria’s opposition to the election of Cardinal Ram- 
polla to the Papacy. Cardinal Rampolla, though not 
elected, is said to possess the virtues and qualities 
which are desirable in the head of the church. 
“L’Attaque du Pdle Sud,” by M. de l’Apparent, is a 
lively description of the preparations for the scientific 
expedition destined to carry on geographical research in 
this still unknown quarter of the globe. “ L'Idéal 
Américain” confides to us M. Bernard Lacombe’s pri- 
vate opinions of President Roosevelt’s administration ; of 
his desire to better the condition of the people and to 
advance the American nation along moral rather than 
industrial lines; and of his conviction that a standing 
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army is a necessity if we mean to ward off the dangers 
which might threaten America. “Deux Representants 
du Dix-huitiéme Siécle,” by Lanzac de Laborie, is a 
critical analysis of recent publications regarding President 
Hénault and the Duc de Liancourt. 





Démocratie Chrétienne (Oct.): Francis Trevelyan, in an essay 


Revue 


on decentralization, gives a good exposition of the 
political system of France. He calls attention to the 
large number of unnecessary officials in the national 
employ, and to the enormous amount of money that the 
French people are paying for their government. Decen- 
tralization, he maintains, would be a remedy for: these 
evils, for it would lessen the number of officials, lower 
the annual budget, and allow the people to enjoy many 
liberties which they now possess only in name. A. 
Maselet, refuting Augusté Comte’s Humanitarianism, holds 
that answers to Comte which rest on definitions of the 
church are of little or no value, since Positivists do not 
recognize the decisions of the Catholic Church, and those 
who acknowledge the church have no need of a refuta- 
tion of Comte. . 

de Lille (Sept.): Dr. Lemiere has gathered useful and 





interesting information on the problem of old age. 


Among other things, he notes an advance in the average 
term of human life of forty years over twenty-nine during 
the nineteenth century. In the remainder of the series 
the author intends to discuss the result of the scientific 
attempts to rid the world of the unwelcome spectre. 


Etudes (5 Oct.): What French Protestantism has to gain or 


lose by the abolition of the Concordat is discussed by 
P. Dudon. P. de Joannis gives a brief but concise 
outline of the theory of zous, the tendency of which is, 
in his opinion, to revolutionize completely our ideas of 
matter and its activities. There is an _ interesting 








analysis of Taine’s political and social ideas by P. Rouse. 
(Oct. 20): The inscription on the monument erected 
in memory of the Irish Brigade by Mr. Frank Sullivan, 
in the cemetery of Fontenoy, is found fault with by P. 
Butin, who reviews, at considerable length, the details of 
the battle of Fontenoy, with a view to showing that the 
Irish, while they behaved very creditably, were by no 
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means the preponderant factor in the victory. P, 
-Tampé shows the far-reaching effects of religious instruc- 
tion upon character in the preparatory and the higher 
schools. The contradiction existing between the conduct 
of the French Free Masons and their professions of 
truthfulness and sincerity is strikingly brought out by 
P. Abt. 
(5 Nov.): M. Abbé Loisy’s remarkable book L’£van- 
gile et l’Eglise, together with the sequel which he has 
just published, Autour d’un petit Livre, is severely criti- 
cised by P. Prat. He condemns, without qualification, 
the attitude, the spirit, the method, and especially the 
conclusions of M. Loisy, who, he says, has been perni- 
ciously influenced by Kant, Harnack, and Sabatier to 
adopt a method of exegesis which logically leads to 
“une sorte de nihilisme théologique et de subjectivisme 
absolu qui, poussé a ses: consequences logiques, ne lais- 
serait subsister ni l’Eglise, ni Jésus-Christ, ni la révéla- 
tion, ni la certitude, ni méme un Dieu personnel.” 
P. Tampé’s study of religious influences in education is 
continued. The part played by Clement VIII. in the 
affairs of the Genevese, in the years 1598-1603, is de- 
fended by P. de Becdeliévre. P. Chérot continues the 
controversy on the battle of Sedan. 
La Quinzaine (16 Oct.): M. Salmon maintains the thesis that 
| the attempt of positivism to furnish a basis of morality 
has failed, and the introduction of its tenets into educa- 
tion has been injurious to the morality of the nation. 
There is a fine study of St. Augustine, from the literary 
and psychological stand-point, by M. Georges Dumesnil. 
The biographical account of Madame de Miramion 
and her active charity is continued. 
(1 Nov.): @n the occasion of the tenth anniversary of 
this review’s appearance the distinguished editor, M. 
Fonsegrive, in a prefatory address to his readers, after 
frankly acknowledging the present deplorable conditions 
of the religious struggle in France, dwells upon some 
unsatisfactory features of past Catholic policy, and sug- 
gests a modification of methods in order to combat the 
present crisis. M. E. Vercesi believes that though 


Pius X. is pre-eminently um Pape pieux, in contradistinc- 
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tion to un Pape politigue,-he will continue to: follow the 
main lines of his predecessor's pontificate. M. Meu- 
nier treats of Genoa, in his study of cemeteries as 
reflecting the moral condition of the Italians. 

Générale (Oct.): The first place is given to an article 
by Ch. Woeste, in which the writer presents some 
phases of the anti-Catholic movements of history. His 
thesis is that hatred for the Catholic Church, wherever 
found, whether in the Arians of the fourth century, or 
in the advisers of Henry VIII. of England, or in the 
French government of to day, has a common source, 
and that source is in the contest of evil against gocd, of 
error against truth. He shows that, while the church 
has always been experiencing those trials which Christ 
foretold, she has ever had divine assistance, and there is 
no reason to doubt that she will survive the difficulties 
of the present hour, in accordance with the promise of 
her Founder. A paper on Assyriology by A. J. 
Delattre, S.J., one of the most interesting in this number, 
contains a general history of the science, together with 
a discussion of the more important points in its develop- 
ment. Alex. Braun writes on the fiftieth general 
congress of German Catholics, and after describing the 
present condition of the great German societies, such as 
the Volksverein, relates many facts of interest in regard 
to the two former leaders of the Catholic movement, 
Windthorst and Von Ketteler. 

des Questions Scientifiqgues (Oct.): M. Lecointe concludes 
his account of the Antarctic expedition sent out by the 
Royal Belgian Geographical Society. Accompanying the 
report are the names of the explorers and the maps 
made by them of the regions which they traversed. In 
an article entitled “‘ Individuality in the Organic Kingdom” 
the writer undertakes to show the consistency of biologi- 
cal facts with Christian philosophy. 

du Monde Catholique (15 Oct.): Pére At, continuing his 
series of articles entitled ‘‘ Droit Canon Gallican,” in which 
he treats the organization of the French clergy from both 
a political and an ecclesiastical point of view, gives an 
account of the remonstrances of the clergy of France 
against the political evils of that country during the 
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. sixteenth and the seventeenth century. He cites in 
particular the protests of many prominent prelates against 
the abuses of the Edict of Nantes, and states as his 
opinion that the many. congratulations sent to. Louis 
XIV., and the general rejoicing of the people on the 
revocation of the edict, prove that the mass of the 
nation heartily approved of the measure. 

du Monde Invisible (Oct.): An.article on the Sermon on 
the Mount is written to show that although Christ pro- 
nounced the word Od/essed eight. times, there are in 
reality only seven beatitudes———-The questions and 
answers of a long interview with Dr. Martin concern- 
ing some of the great historical characters of France is 
reported by F. Moenecelay. A paper entitled Demon- 
ism is devoted to a consideration of the credulity with 
which some renowned ancient philosophers, generals, and 
historians. regarded the supposed supernatural power of 
the pagan deities; and gives the testimony of these men 
to the so-called prodigies of the Greek and Roman gods, 
such as the speeches made to the adoring multitudes 
by Apollo and the Goddess of Fortune at Rome. The 
writer calls attention to the way in which the Gentiles 
are reproached with idolatry by the Apostles and early 
Christian Fathers, and the protests of the pagans against 
being charged with paying worship to lifeless statues 
and evil spirits. — 

Stimmen aus Maria Laach (Oct.): Father Pfiitf begins in this 
issue an account of the Conversion of Christian. Bren- 
tano, which he bases on information drawn from manu- 
scripts as yet unpublished. After a brief mention of 
the several members of the Brentano family who have 

' figured prominently in politics, science, and. literature, 
the writer sketches the character and early religious 
career of Christian, who he believes enjoyed far greater 
intellectual endowments than any of his famous relatives, 
The greater part of the article is given to an account 
of Dr. Ringseis’ intimate friendship with the great con- 
vert and the part which he played in leading the latter 
away from his atheistic philosophy and unbelief to the 
Cathslic Church. Father Wasmann devotes several 
pages to a critical examination of the theory of evolu- 
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_ tion as applied to the question of man’s origin. He 
calls attention to some of the grave mistakes made by 
many over-ardent supporters of the evolution hypothesis, 
the chief of which are: 1. The tacit assumption that the 
question of man’s origin is to be settled by the zodlo- 
gists alone; and 2. The assumption that the descent of 
man from the brute is actually proven by zodlogy. 
‘As men,” writes Father Melscher, ‘‘we live a_ rational 
life; as Christians we lead a supernatural life; but who 
leads a perfect life?” This question he answers by 
considering, first, what constitutes ‘‘ Christian Perfec- 
tion,” and, secondly, what is meant by the “State of 
Perfection.” Father Beissel concludes his series on 
Westphalian art in the thirteenth century. 

Rassegna Nazionale (1 Oct.): G. Morando, writing on Pope 

Leo XIII., contrasts the rigor exhibited in the -case of 
Rosmini with the lenient treatment. of. Loisy. 
(t Nov.): X. gives an interesting description of the 
history of Catholic Scripture study during the reign of 
Leo XIII., showing the various steps in the great change 
of views, and declaring that the initiative given by the 
late Pontiff to historical studies will find complete recog- 
nition only when that method is extended to the study 
of the Bible. ¢ 

Civilta Cattolica (Oct.): In view of the difficulties raised by 
modern investigators, and the liberal concessions made 
by certain Catholic scholars as to the authorship of the 
Fourth Gospel, the writer reproduces the traditional 
proofs of the Johannine authorship, and declares that 
this thesis is of irrefragable historical certainty. 











+ Comment on Current Topics. + 











The hopefulness that was expressed when 
The Work of the the new Rector assumed the reins of office 
Catholic Univer-  j,.+ spring is attaining some measure of 
sity. mae : «us 
realization in the spirit of earnest work, as 
‘well as of concord, that pervades the staff of professors. 

One cannot pass through the University halls without being 
impressed with the fact that this choice centre of intellectual 
culture and religious devotion is sure to secure the best results, 
under the wise direction of the present Rector and his staff of 
able assistants, The internal growth is assured, but what is 
useful besides. the internal growth is the demonstration by the 
faculty that the University has a practical bearing on the relig- 
ious life of present-day Catholics. The average Catholic is apt 
to look on the University with the present investment of 
$2,000,000 as something of a luxury, especially in view of the 
fact that struggling primary schools are barely able to cope 
with the difficulties that beset them, to say nothing of the care 
of the dependents and defectives with which every diocese is 
burdened. If any one so judges, it is because he does not see 
the practical side of the University work. To spill the oint- 
ment on the head of the Saviour was a waste in the eyes of 
one of the Apostles, but it was a manifestation of the spirit of 
love, devotion, and penance destined to awaken a similar spirit in 
the hearts of many millions in the religious history of the world. 

But apart from this view there is a very pronounced 
utilitarian side to the University. It can reach out into the 
practical religious lives of the Catholic people. It can and it 
will bring itself more in touch with the throbbing humanity 
that is outside its»gates. One sign of an existing desire to do 
this is the practical way in which the Sociological faculty is 
taking hold of the exhibit of Catholic Social work at the St. 
Louis Fair. : 

The Catholic Church is doing better social work than any 
other organization in the country, but Catholics do not realize 
it and the philistines do not know of it. To place an exhibit 
of this work under the eyes of the vast throngs that will visit 
the Louisiana Purchase Exhibition is a very evident demonstra- 
tion of practical usefulness. Again, on the intellectual side, 
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some evidences of the practical usefulness may be found in 
the character of the work that will be done by the gentlemen 
who have recently been appointed to the chairs of Moral 
Theology, Archzology, and Church History. These gentlemen, 
Drs. Melody, Hassett, and Healy, received their training and 
development under the Catholic University system and are 
some of the ablest sons of Alma Mater. 

Then again word has come that Dr. Shahan’s work on The 
Beginnings.of Christianity, Dr. Grannan’s articles on Scripture, 
and Dr. Aiken’s treatise on Buddhism, are being translated into 
French, indicating that the European intellectual world is watch- 
ing with interest the work that is being done on this side of 
the water. Still another sign of the purpose of the present 
Rector to bring the University into closer. relations with the 
Catholic body is the desire expressed by him to have a great 
gathering of the Knights of Columbus present on the occasion 
of the presentation of the $50,000 that has been gathered to 
establish the Chair of Secular History. 

No man can go to. Washington and see that wonderful 
grouping of buildings without being a better Catholic and 
having a profounder belief in the glorious future there is before 
the church in this country. 


The meeting of the representatives of Catho- 
Catholic Educa- lic colleges and parish schools held lately 
tional Conference. i, philadelphia ought to be productive of 
much good. The main purpose of the conference was to pro- 
mote unification in educational work both among the colleges 
themselves and between the colleges and the parish schools. 
Many representative Catholic educators were present. The 
executive committee was instructed to confer with the school 
conference on the matter of unification, and St. Louis was 
chosen for the meeting-place of the conference next year. 
This was a particularly happy choice in view of the Catholic 
Sociological Exhibit which is to be held at the St. Louis Fair. 
At the school conference it was resolved that the conference, 
now representing twenty-five dioceses, should endeavor to 
extend its field to every diocese; that careful study be made 
of the best means for the complete organization of the parish 
schools; that all teachers should secure certificates from 
diocesan boards of normal or regent examinations. 
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‘There are some who believe in the ‘‘ Branch 

The Episcopal Con- Theory” with regard to the Episcopal 
ference and the : . : 

Catholic Church Church and the Catholic; who still claim 

; the former is not Protestant but Catholic; 
speak of corporate reunion as if it were a proximate proba- 
bility; and, with zeal that is certainly ardent if not wise, sound 
these arguments far and wide. These have prided themselves, 
time and again, that they were fast bringing their church as a 
whole to their way‘of thinking. 

A Pan-American Conference of Episcopal Bishops was held 
but lately in Washington. It included, the representative 
bishops of that church. Bishop Gailor, of Tennessee, addressed 
it on the attitude of the Episcopal Church toward Protestant 
communions. He maintained that the .Episcopal Church was 
founded on the Protestant principle, as he termed it, that the 
“corporate life of Christianity grows out of and depends on 
the life and experience of the individual Christian.” ‘‘I do 
not believe,” he continues, “that America is in any danger of 
lapsing into Romanism. . . . When it comes to religion 
(italics are the Bishop’s), this country, I believe, is unceasingly 
non-Roman.” The remainder of Bishop Gailor’s speech is 
devoted to seeking means whereby the Episcopal Church may 
be brought into closer union with other bodies and they with 
it, but separated from the Roman Catholic Church; for “ Catho- 
licity does not mean Romanism, and this Episcopal Church is 
not the church of the middle ages, nor the Church of England, 
but an American Church.” . 

The Bishop of Porto Rico re-echoed most heartily these 
sentiments of his reverend brother in the episcopate, and went 
further into detail, and lamented that “our peerless liturgy 
should ever in any way suggest the materialistic theory of the 
sacrifice of the Mass”; denied the Immaculate Conception and 
condemned celibacy and fasting. 

After the discussion resolutions were adopted by the con- 
ference—that is, by sixty bishops of the Episcopal Church— 
and among the resolutions was one which ordered that this 
subject of union be presented for consideration to the Protest- 
ant communions, “with the view to arriving at intercommunion 
and possibly union of them and us.” 

We suppose that we may take the utterances of this repre- 
sentative conference as official, and that members of the 
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Episcopal communion, particularly because of their very name, 
should take them in the same light. 

The proceedings of the Episcopal Pan-American Conference 
are an emphatic rejection of any “continuity” or “branch” or 
“corporate reunion” theory. 


It is growing more distinctly apparent every 

nent migg - day that the religious warfare in France is 

: being waged not simply ‘against a particular 

phase of the life of the church—the religious orders—but 
against religion itself. 

The enormous cost of supplanting religious by secular edu- 
cation may be protested against by the thrifty peasantry and 
bourgeoisie when they. realize what it means to their own 
pockets, and may cause a decided public outcry against the 
government’s course ; but we do not believe it will have any 
noteworthy effect on contemplated legislation. 

That the warfare against religion will continue to be waged 
with increased bitterness we have no doubt. The article in 
our present issue shows clearly the endeavors and aims of the 
anti-clericals; many of the French papers abound with pas- 
sages that unequivocally declare battle against all religious 
belief, re-echo with the deepest blasphemy, and lead the ° 
reader’s imagination back to the times that preceded the great 
Revolution. 

But perhaps the most noteworthy proof that the persecutors 
strive to root out all religion is in a late speech of M. Con- 
stant Dulau, deputy for Saint-Sever, who was entrusted by 
the Combes ministry to draw up the report of the appropria- 
tions to be given during the coming year to the support of 
the church, according to the terms of the Concordat. 

‘M. Dulau, on the occasion of offering: this report, defended 
the Concordat, and showed that they who were against its 
continuance were endeavoring simply to root out of France 
all and every religion. 

The Concordat, he argued, is one with religion among the 
French people. Religion is, in truth, the basis of morality 
and conscience, and the blow that would kill religion would 
recoil upon the Republic itself. The feeling of the great 
majority of the French people, he maintained, is with the 
secular clergy at least, and “the mere shadow of persecution 
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of the seculars would immediately range the people on the 
_ side of the persecuted.” Again, if civil societies were formed 
for the continuation of religion, they would be so many bodies, 
independent by law yet inimical and dangerous to the gov- 
ernment. 

M. Dulau has evidently read history with some insight, 
and possesses the faculty of projecting quite accurately into 
the future his power of vision. His speech is a remarkable 
one. Its arguments are the arguments of a politician; never- 
theless they are deep, worthy, and unanswerable. 

Of his own self this deputy would scarce have ventured to 
deliver such a pronouncement. Undoubtedly he did so under 
the encouragement, if not the orders, of M. Combes, which 
would prove that the present ministry thinks it has gone far 
enough and is determined to go no further. But the present 
ministry has had its majority through the Socialists, and Social- 
ists will drive it to more extreme measures in this religious 
war, or else cause it to resign. 


The October elections throughout Belgium 

The Belgian passed off with but little of the disorder 

Mechene. and rioting which some had feared would 
be extensive. The elections resulted in a decided victory for 
the Catholics over their Liberal and Socialistic adversaries. 
The Christian Democrats, known as false brethren among the 
Catholic population, received but small support. 

The importance of these elections for Belgium will be 
recognized when one considers that over half the members of 
every communal council throughout the country were subject 
to re-election. 

In the matter of civil administration Belgium is divided 
into 2,610 communes, all of them self-governing. The most 
important and powerful personages in the practical affairs of 
the commune—the education of children, public improvements ; 
in fact, every matter of municipal concern—are the Burgo- 
master and his councilmen. Every commune has the right to 
decide what kind of a school it will have—secular or religious— 
and whatever it chooses, that school is subsidized by the state. 
So the maintenance of Catholic education for the young depends 
almost entirely on the character of the members. of the com- 
munal couacil. 
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The Liberals, backed by the Free Masons, made every 
effort to gain a majority in those councils wherein Catholics had 
a majority. They failed signally. Reports tell us that though 
the Catholics lost ground in a few places, they held every 
council in which they already had a majority, and in many 
places made considerable gains. The Catholic press is well 
satisfied with the result. The Flemish peasants, as of old, 
were most faithful to their Catholic traditions. 

The result of the elections cannot but produce good effects 
for religion throughout Belgium. 


The immorality and the extent of the di- 
Bpiscopalians and \orce evil continue to arouse at least some 
Divorce. mM : 

; portions of the non-Catholic body.. At 
the All-American Conference of Episcopalian Bishops, held 
in Washington during the week of October 18-24, Bishop 
Doane came forward as the leader in the conference to amend 
the present canon of the Episcopal Church, which now recog- 
nizes divorce on statutory grounds. Bishop Doane wished the 
conference to forbid divorce altogether and any remarriage of 
the divorced persons, whether innocent or guilty. He spoke 
of the alarming increase of divorces among members of his 
own communion, and declared that under the present law sin . 
was committed for the very purpose of securing a separation 
and gaining the privilege of remarrying. It was reported that 
the majority of the bishops of the conference were of Bishop 
Doane’s opinion, and a resolution was proposed which ‘would 
put themselves on record to that effect. But it met with a 
strong opposition, led by Bishops Potter and Mackey-Smith, 
and the matter was allowed to go over to the House of 
Bishops at the General Convention in Boston next year. 

In the discussion Bishop Doane maintained that during the 
first three hundred years of Christian history divorce was 
unknown, and Bishop Sweatman, of Montreal, stated that the 
Episcopal Church of Canada never permitted remarriage after 
divorce. We welcome these evidences of a better understand- 
ing of the moral teaching of Christ, and it will be seen that 
the only solution of the difficulty offered is the life-long doc- 
trine of the Catholic Church. 
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THE COLUMBIAN READING UNION. 


HE Most Rev. Dr. Healy, Archbishop of ,Tuam, presided at the recent 

Catholic Truth Conference in Dublin. The address of most general 
interest wis that delivered by the Very Rev. P. A. Sheehan, D.D., of Done- 
raile, author of My New Curate, Luke Delmege, etc. 

Father Sheehan took for his theme, Limitations and Possibilities of 
Catholic Literature, by emphasizing the mutual antipathy that exists between 
Catholicity and the modern world, so strong that it is almost impossible for 
either the church or the world to understand each other. And then he put 
the pertinent question: Are Catholics doing all they can to make their posi- 
tion intelligible and their happiness communicable to outsiders? The special 
circumstances of Catholics in Ireland make such intellectual action on their 
part the more urgent. Material works, and even organizations of the strictly 
religious sort, abound on a’l sides and show every indication of vitality; nor 
in these departments need we fear comparison with any of the churches. 

‘But we have not yet fully recognized the vast importance of literature as a 
means of conveying Catholic truth to the world. We have been hoarding up 
our treasures without a desire of sharing them. The Lord said: Go forth 
and teach! We are content to say, Come and learn! But, the learned lec- 
turer proceeded to state, he was far from wishing to incriminate the whole 
Catholic community in a wholesale charge of indolence and culpable negli- 
gence. On the contrary, he would take the opportunity of congratulating 
the society, under whose auspices he was addressing his audience, both on 
the noble work done by the committee and officials of the society, and also 
on their great and unprecedented success. Moreover, it was worth while to 
point out certain limitations and restraints with which those writers are ham- 
pered whose duty it is to defend God’s truth, as compared with those who can 
appeal to two great elements of popularity—passion and untruths! These 
restrictions are at once our apology and our pride—they do not only embar- 

- rass, but they also shield, the Catholic writer. 

Father Sheehan has no toleration for those who cry out: We want a 
Burns! We want a Tolstoi or an Ibsen! Even as poets, he would not com- 
pare for a moment Robert Burns with our own Moore and Mangan; and no 
man or maid need blush for the melodies of the former, whilst Mangan was so 
scrupulously pure that he made the greatest sacrifice a poet can make by 
watering down in his translations the rather burning words of German or Irish 
poets. No! the cry of every Catholic heart must ever be: Perish art and 
science and literature rather than issue one word that could originate an 
unholy thought, or bring to the cheek of the innocent an unholy flame! But 
this is a drawback, a limitation within which we are strictly bound, whilst the 
world wantons with vice and secures popularity. 

Hence a Catholic philosopher, sitting at his desk, has to draw his lines 
with the utmost circumspection; a Catholic historian has to find the truth 
amidst factious misrepresentations; a Catholic poet must guard himself 


“ 
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against too daring flights of imagination; and a Catholic mystic must be 
ever fearful lest he should touch those bounds beyond which it is at least 
temerarious to pass. Is all this regrettable? Certainly not! It is quite right 
and proper. The church is not sent to teach art, or history, or poetry. It is 
sent to teach and safeguard truth. Itis the vicarious representative of Him 
who said, You shall know the truth, and the truth shall make you free; who 
departed from earth to send in His place the Spirit of Truth, who would teach 
all truth, and abide with His Church for ever. 

We never hear of Catholic Science Societies. But we do hear of Catholic 
Truth Societies, as if the very name Catholic were inseparably associated with 
truth. Having developed this part of his theme and illustrated it by historical 
instances, sacred and profane, the lecturer proceeded to ask whether within 
the limitations indicated there is a field for Catholic literature. Has it any 
possibilities? And he answered, Yes, and a wide field, and many and varied 
possibilities! Dealing first with the presentment of Catholic philosophy in a 
literary form (and emphasizing in this connection the importance of style, if 
philosophy is ever to pass the threshold of the class-room), he proceeded to 
touch on the Drama, the Novel, and, above all, the field of Biography. This 
is, he maintained, a vast, untilled field, with vast possibilities. We know little 
of our greatest men, and we want to know all about them. When you come - 
to that time of life when you grow tired of fiction you naturally turn to fact. 
And the facts which have the greatest attraction for you are the facts in the 
lives of your fellow-men. 

It has been said that there is an interesting picture to be made out of 
every human life, the lowest as well as the highest. We all like dearly to see 
the inside of the mansion where dwells the human soul. The same instinct 
that drives people to an auction drives them to a biography. It may not bea 
lofty instinct ; but just now we are considering how to capture human nature; 
and human nature wants to pry into every secret recess of character and 
mind. But just here comes in the supplementary question. Granted all 
these possibilities, good writers, wholesome reading, poetry, fiction, philoso- 
phy, biography, what about the possibility of finding a Catholic reading 
public? Must we fall back on the ancient platitude, that supply will create 
demand; or may we rather hope that in an universal intellectual awakening 
Ireland shall not be backward, but in her eagerness for light, more light, 
create the light-bringers, the literary workers of this generation? There 
could be no doubt of the fact that the spirit of intellectualism was abroad, and 
there was hardly any more cheering sign for the future of Ireland. There is 
but one remedy for atl the evils we have to combat, and that-is the enlighten- 
ment of the people and the creation of a certain independence or individualism 
by which each soul shall walk its own way, undeterred by the fickle and 
foolish opinions of men. The most interesting and stimulating paper was 
very fittingly concluded by a question as to the choice of a literary career, 
which was answered most characteristically, ‘‘ You cannot suppress the Divine 
oracle. Go forward and utter what is in you.” 

* * * 


A Russian writer, M. Novicoff, has recently published a book which has 
given great satisfaction in France. He calls his. volume Zhe Expansion 
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of French Nationality. In it he shows that the French people, their trade, 
their influence, language, and literature are thriving more than ever in spite 
of what has been said to the contrary. The Muscovite author does not enter 
far on political ground, but it is manifest that he does not believe in the 
permanency of the Combes cabinet, which has tried to destroy the French 
nation and to put France on the road to become, as somebody said, ‘‘a little © 
Denmark of a place,” and without any importance. M. Novicoff points out 
that England, Germany, and the United States are suffering as much from 
decline in the birth-rate as France, but that France has the power above all 
others of attracting to her and of assimilating people from other countries, who 
in time become more French than the French themselves. He also says that 
Canada, Tunis, Algeria, and, in time, Morocco, will keep up French influ- 
ence and provide inhabitants for France in the days to come. M. Novicoff 
has likewise a good deal to say in favor of the superiority of French intellect, 
and he believes that the clear, flowing and graceful French language will hold 
its own over all the others, as it has been doing for centuries. 

* a * 


Books are the best presents for Christmas, and it is better to buy than to 
borrow the standard works of literature. To encourage the purchase of books ' 
for home libraries the Manager ot the Columbian Reading Union has just 
arranged with Messrs. Longmans, Green & Co. for a special discount to our 
patrons, who are invited to call and inspect the following books at No. 91 
Fifth Avenue, New York City: 

Retail Net = Post- 
Price. Price. age. 
The Christ, the Son of God. i vols.) Fouard and 

Griffith, F ; - $4.00 $3.00 $0.25 
Saint Peter and the First Yeors of Christianity. oe 

and Griffith, . ° 2.00 1.50 -14 
Saint Paul and His Missions. Fouard ‘inl Griffith, « 2.00: “F50 a 
Devotion to the Blessed Virgin. Bossuet, —. 1.00 75 .08 
Stories on the Rosary. Louisa Emily Dobrée. (Part L )s .50 38. .06 
Stories on the Rosary. “8 os es. “(Part it.), .50 38 05 
A Child’s History of Ireland. Dr. P. W. Joyce, . Peat 94 ag i 
When We were Boys. William O’Brien, M.P., 2 1.00 ty 9 i: 
Sacred Scenes and cies Rev. J. F. X. 

O’Conor, S.J., oS .00 75 .08 
The World’s Unrest rary its Rowede. — "Field 

Spalding, é , : ; -94 .08 
- Novaet Vetera. Rev. Géorge Tyrrell, S.J., : : é a 
Hard Sayings. re 4 atl re ° ° . é 13 
One Poor Scruple. Mrs. Wilfrid Ward,  . : : : ; are (3 
Idea of a University. Cardinal Newman, y : - é .12 
Verses on Various Occasions. Ditto, . ‘ ‘ < ‘ -10 
Loss and Gain, the Story of a Convert. Ditto, 4 - é -10 
Callista, A Tale of the Third Century. Ditto, . .. 3 2 II 
The Dream of Gerontius. (Cloth.) Ditto, . ‘ 4 i 02 

e «9 “e (Full leather.): Ditto, ‘ ‘ ‘ 03 
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The Dream of Gerontius. School Edition. Ditto. 

(Edited by Maurice Francis Egan, LL.D.) 
Present Position of Catholics in England. Ditto, . $1.25 94 .10 
Historical Sketches. (3 vols.) Ditto, : aE -94 .10 
Meditations and Devotions of the late Cardinal New- 

man, é : q : ag -94 10 
Manual of English tadlirenene: Thomas Arnold, . 2.00 1.50 +15 
Spiritual Letters to Men. Feénelon, . ° : - "500 75 -05 
Spiritual Letters to Women, ‘“‘ 2 é 1.00 ‘75 05 
Journal of a Few Months’ Residence in Portagit. Mrs. 

Quillinan (Dora Wordsworth), ; i : + R00 - OR. 50 <12 


The following highly approved werks may also be obtained on application 
to Longmans, Green & Co., and a special discount will be allowed for 
patrons of the Columbian Reading Union: 

History of St. Vincent de Paul, Founder of the Congregation of the Mission 
(Vincentians) and of the Sisters of Charity. By Monseigneur Bougard, 
Bishop of Laval. Translated from 2d French Edition by Rev. Joseph 
Brady, C.M. 2-vols. $6.00. 

History of St. Catherine of Siena and her Companions. With a translation 
of her Treatise on Consummate Perfection. By Augusta Theodosia 
Drane. 2 vols., 8vo. $5.00. 

Memoir of Mother Francis Raphael, O.S.D. With some of her Spiritual 
Notes and Letters. Edited by Rev. Bertrand Wilberforce, O.P. 8vo. 
$2.50 

The Life and Works of Dante Alighieri. Being an Introduction to the Study 
of the Divina Commedia. By Rev. J. F. Hogan, D.D. 8vo. $4.00. 

The Monks of thé West. From St. Benedict to St. Bernard. By the Count 
De Montalembert. With an introduction on Monastic Constitutional 
History, by the Rev. F. A. Gasquet, D.D. 6vols., 8vo. $15.00. 

The English Black Monks of St. Benedict. A Sketch of their History from 
the Coming of St. Augustine to the Present Day. By Rev. Ethelred L. 
Taunton. 2vols. $7.50. 

The Life and Times of Cardinal Wiseman. By Wilfrid Ward. 2 vols., 8vo. 
$6.00 

A History of England for Catholic Schoois. By E. Wyatt-Davies. With 14 
Maps. Crown 8vo. $1.10. 


This book is designed to meet the need for a text-book which, while 
giving a narrative of political events, should, at the same time, emphasize 
matters of special interest to Catholics. The book, however, is a political 
and not an ecclesiastical history. 


Luke Delmege: A Novel. By Rev. P. A. Sheehan, author of My New Curate. 
Crown 8vo. $1.50. 


This is an exceedingly powerful and absorbing book. It is a novel, but it 
is more than that. It is a great sermon, a great lesson, almost a great 
drama. There isin it an occasional touch of humor which is very welcome 
and which is truly Irish in its nature. Altogether we consider Luke Delmege 
the most notable religious novel that has been written within a year.—7he 
Sun, Baltimore, Md. 
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Roads to Rome. Being Personal Records of Some of the More Recent Con- 
verts to the Catholic Faith. With an Introduction by his Eminence 
Cardinal Vaughan, Archbishop of Westminster. Compiled and Edited 
by the author of Ten Years in Anglican Orders. 8vo. Cloth. $2.50. 
This is a most interesting collection of the stories of the conversions of 

some sixty-five men and women, all of whom found the way to Rome from 
Protestantism. The story of each is succinctly told, and a comparison of how 
the light of faith broke upon them, to one in this fashion, to another in 
another, is of surpassing interest. Noris it without its instruction. It should 
have:the effect of making Catholics appreciate more and more the worth of 
their heritage, and to those groping in doubt or vacillating from want of cour- 
age, it will bring the needed light and courage.—Rosary Magazine. 


The Catholic Church from Within. With a Preface by his Eminence Car- 
dinal Vaughan, Archbishop of Wéstminster. Crown 8vo. $2.30 net. 
The little volume has a special interest of its own, a special value, for 

any who care to inquire what ordinary Catholics of the world, well educated in 


their religion, and familiar with the ways of what is called Society, have to 
say on the inner life of Catholics.—From Cardinal Vaughan's Preface. 


WorKs BY M. E. FRANCIS (Mrs. Francis Blundell). 


Flander’s Widow: A Novel. Crown 8vo. $1.50. 

Pastorals of Dorset. With 8 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. $1.50. 
Yeoman Fleetwood. Crown 8vo. $1.50. 

The Manor Farm: A Novel. $1.50. 

The Sermon on the Mount. By Jacques Benigne Bossuet, Bishop of Meaux. 
Translated, with a short Introduction, by F. M. Capes, from the Medi- 
tations on the Gospels. Crown 8vo. $0.80. 

The Path to Rome. By Hilaire Belloc. With 80 Illustrations from Drawings 
by the Author. Crown 8vo. 464 pages, gilt top. $2.00 net. 


The author herein describes a walk of 600 miles taken last summer from 
the town in Lorraine where he was once in garrison to Rome, illustrating in 
some eighty sketches the scenes through which he passed. 


The books here mentioned are by Catholic authors, selected from the 
general catalogue of Longmans, Green & Co. By sending ten cents in post- 
age to the Manager of the Columbian Reading Union, 415 West Fifty-ninth 
Street, New York City, the order blank to secure the discount will be for- 
warded by return mail. A pamphlet containing information of special interest 
to Catholic Reading Circles may also be obtained on the same terms—ten 
cents in postage. M. C. Me 
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A. C. McCiurG & Co., Chicago: 

Glimpses of Truth. By Right Rev. J. L. Spalding, Pp. 249. Price 80 cts, net. 

ROBERT CLARKE COMPANY, Cincinnati: 

Memories of @ Red-Leter Summer. By Eleanor Childs Meehan. Pp. 291. 
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